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Notes, 
THE BEGGAR'S PETITION. 


Isend you a copy of a document in my posses- | 


son, not, I think, without interest. It is a peti- 
tion from the beggars and other poor persons at 
Winchester, in 1688, to the Queen, against the 
corporation, and asking for relief. We know how 
active Charles II. and his brother James II. were 
against corporations ; and we know how they con- 
ttived to be stimulated by others when they 
Wished to have anything done. ‘There was, at 
that time, a strong King’s party in Hampshire. 
Winchester was a stronghold even of the Catholic 
party, and King James used to call Bishops-Wal- 
tham “the green little town,” because on his pass- 
ing through it, it was so dressed with green boughs 
that scarcely 2 house was to be seen. Long after 
Waltham became celebrated for its “ Blacks,” de- 
nounced by Act of Parliament. ‘These “ Blacks” 
for a time gave uneasiness to the government: 
there were, it was believed, more than a thousand 
of these “lawless resolutes,” with shadowy and 
mysterious leaders. There is no doubt, indeed, 
that the attack on the Bishop of Winchester’s 
deer-park was led by some persons of rank and 
Property in disguise; and the Jacobites believed, 
and so reported to the Pretender, that the Wal- 
tham Blacks were useful by keeping the country 
Ma state of excitement, and might be relied on 


Merchant Adventurers — Manuscript of 
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as friends in case of an invasion or rebellion. In 
farther proof of the Jacobite tendencies of the 
Hampshire gentlemen, Sir William Goring, in 
1722, informed the Chevalier that before the 
Layer conspirac y was detected, he had settled 
with five gentlemen of that county, each of them 
to raise a regiment of dragoons, ail mounted, and 
well armed at their own expence. Goring may 
have been, and I think was, over sanguin but 
still his opinion is good evidence of the strength 
of the party in that county at that time. Stokes 
Bay had indeed superseded the old Sussex routes, 
and become the regular channel for the transmis- 
sion of the Jacobite correspondence, and the 

ve of the Jacobites. Goring himself ese pe d that 
way, and Lord North, it appeared, had embarked 
there, when he was seized at Yarmouth. 

As to the petition itself, I cannot but suspect 
from the tone of it, that it was got up to serve a 
purpose. Luttrell records that in April, 1688, 
“the mayor and aldermen of Winchester, for re- 
fusing to comply with the King, are turned out, 
and commissioners appointed to manage matters 
there.” Was the Petition antic i} atory and sug- 
cestive ? It was, as I learn by official and con- 
temporary the “Petition to the 
Queen from several beggars at Winchester sent 
up to her Majesty from thence the 29 March 88.” 
Quick work this! for, on their own showing, they 
had been relieved up to the 23 March; and here 
is their petition received and enrolled within a 
week. It appears from the petition, if the alle- 
gations be true, that the « orporation had mispent, 
embezzled, and appropriated to their own use the 
charitable estates ; a full moral justification for the 
immediate “turning out of the mayor and alder- 
men,” which followed in the next month. With 
these questions and suggestions I leave the petition 
to tell its own story : — 


pas- 


endorsement, 


“ To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

“The humble petition of several poor people at Win- 
chester in behalf of themselves and other beggars that 
for many years till the 25rd March, 1687-8, have been re- 
lieved out of the estate of the Corporation of Winchester 
till it was dissolved by the late inrolment of a surrender 
made unto his late Majesty of glorious memory, his heirs 
and successors. 

“Sheweth that your petitioners being informed that a 
subpeena is issued against Mr. Thomas Wavell, the late 
mayor, and that other subpoenas are also issued out, or to 
be issued out, against several other persons that did bear 
offices in the former Corporation of Winton, and who 
have acted as officers of such a corporation now since 
the dissolution of it, and that it is believed that their 
misdemeanours therein as well as by wronging the poor 
of this city, and such others as ought from time to time 
to have had share of such part of the city estate as they 

iid magistrates and their predecessors have mis- 

, embezzled, or kept to themselves contrary to the 

es to which such estate was given, though according 
the ancient drunken custom of several parishes and 
corporations, will occasion their being fined, and to pay 
several sums of money unto his Majesty for their respec- 





tive misdemeanours, as well as to refund and pay what 
they shall be found to have defrauded the poor of and 
such others as they have wronged by not applying the 
said city estate to the uses to which it was given, &c. 
“Your petitioners most humbly pray that your Ma- 
jesty out of your known piety and goodness towards the 
poor in distress will use your interest with the King, 
which vour charity, amongst innumerable other virtues 
hath justly acquired, to move his Majesty to bestow on 
your Pp or petitioners such sums of monev as will accrue 
unto his Majesty from the fines that shall be laid upon 
such magistrates, officers, and other persons as were either 
magistrates, officers, or actors under them for from one 
year before the said inrolment till the time that this peti- 
tion shall most humbly be laid at your Majesty’s feet. 
“Secondly, we likewise beg and pray that your Ma- 
jesty will graciously be pleased to move his Majesty that 
a Commission may soon be issued out unto such as his 
Majesty shall think most fitting, and were members of the 
late corporation, and neither magistrates, officers, nor 
deputy-officers (some of which we have reason to fear 
have long enjoyed cozener’s places in the late cerpora- 
tion) to examine how the estate of the former corporation 
hath been applied and misapplied, and that all offenders 
therein may be used as the law will allow of and direct 
for punishing of ill men, and making them refund what 
shall legally be adjudged under the happy reign of King 
James the Just. Andif in this your Majesty will piously 
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SHAKSPEARIANA. 


SuaksreareE Fairy (2™ S. x. 188.) — I haye 
in my possession an indenture of apprenticeship, 
dated 7th April, 1725, of Samuel Wilton, son of 
Samuel Wilton of St. Paul's, Shadwell, to Jona. 
than Shakespear, citizen and broiderer of London, 


| The arms on the seal attached to the signature of 


be pleased to relieve us by interceding for your poor sub- | 
> a ' 


scribers in distress we shall incessantly pray. 

“That Heaven may daily shower down innumerable 
blessing on the King and your Majesty, and that we his 
poor subjects in distress may live to receive alms both 
from a Prince of Wales, a Duke of York, and such other 
of your Royal progeny as may, by perpetuating your race, 
bless the nations under his government with a stock of 
such virtuous and heroic Princes as may make his king- 
doms flourish with peace and plenty, and his arms and 
fame as great and glorious abroad, as we may justly ex- 
pect from the race of a King whose merit, when he was 
a subject, made him General at land and victorious Ad- 
miral at sea in the defence of English men and English 
rights, and more undoubtedly if from the offspring of a 
Queen whose ancestors commanded armies to maintain 
the just temporal rights of oppressed subjects against the 
encroaching persecutions of aspiring churchmen of their 
own religion; and if such a royal race will not silence 
the malice of those that spread jealousies and fears 
amongst rebellious spirits, and that your Majesties 
prayers for their conversion hath not such universal in- 
fluence as your exemplary piety does make us hope it 
will, They shall then have the curse of the poor. 

“We end this long and our most humble petition in 
praying that Heaven will long preserve your Majesty in 
the arms of the best of Kings, and that both your vir- 
tues may be crowned with everlasting happiness accord- 
ing to the unalterable prayers of your poor distressed 
subscribers, and other sick crippled beggars at Winches- 
ter, who for fear of losing the alms of the before mentioned 
magistrates have been frighted from subscribing here- 
unto.” 


The hopes expressed about a Prince of Wales 
and a Duke of York are prophetic and significant 
— flattery after the fashion of the hour. ‘Thanks- 


givings had heen offered up in the preceding 
January on the occasion of her Majesty being 
with child, and on the 10th June following a 
Prince of Wales was born, the unfortunate Cheva- 
lier as he was subsequently called. = 


B. P. 


the latter are —a cockatrice close, impaling . , (?) 
a chief indented . . . (?) 

Can this be a descendant of the “ John Shacks. 
peer ” of E. A. T.’s token, —the surname amended, 
and the gift name “ writ large? ” S. W. Rix. 

Jeccles. 

In reply to the Query of E. A. T., may I offer 
him one note in regard to the family of “John 
Shackspeer of Roap Walk in Upper Shadwell,” 
Herbert in his History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London tells us, under the head of 
Masters and Wardens of the Ironmongers, that 
one “ John Shakespeare ” upon the said list, under 
date 1769, gave name to “ Shakespeare’s Walk,” 
47. High Street, Shadwell ; and, farther, that he 
was buried in Stepney churchyard. 

I also find that the said John Shakespeare suc- 


| penne * ~ . 
ceeded William Caleraft, Esq., as Alderman of the 











Ward of Aldgate in 1767, Sheriff in 1768, died in 
1774, and buried as above. There does not ap- 
pear any note whereby I might trace the ancestry 
of the name. T. CN. 


E. A. T. is informed that the rope-factory al- 
luded to, situated in Love Lane, Shadwell, was 
destroyed by fire about two months since. A Mr. 
Shakespear Reed was once a partner, and Shake- 
speare’s Walk is still in the parish of Shadwell; 
probably the existing partners have some know- 
ledge of the Shakespears from whom Mr. Reed 
must have taken his name. W. S. 


Oxtpv Zincxe.— About the year 1827, when 
the writer was a book, print, and picture dealer in 
the parish of St. Botolph Without, Aldersgate, Mr. 
Zincke, then commonly called “ Old Zincke” (a 
grandson of Zincke the celebrated enamel painter) 
referred to in a former Shakspearian Note of 
mine, brought me home a picture which I had 
given him to restore ; when, after paying him for 
the same, he handed me a written paper to reat, 
which, as near as I can now recollect, read as 
follows. “That Old Forger Zincke mistook his 
business, and made a great blunder when he palmed 
upon the public the painting upon canvas as the 
‘Bellows Portrait’ of one William Shakspeare, 
representing it to have been taken from the top ol 
a bellows belonging to Queen Elizabeth: such was 
an erroneous invention, at variance with the 
truth, and very rudely conceived; for it was not 
a picture at all; it was a carved parlour-bellows, 
which at one time did belong to Queen Elizabeth, 
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on the top of which was carved the likeness of her 
admired poet William Shakspeare, and which Shak- 

arian relic is now in the possession of ¥ 
2 ad the paper, but not making out what it all 
meant, or what he was aiming at, I returned it to 
him again, when he withdrew from a blue bag he 
ha 1 with him an old-fashioned sort of ov: al-shs aped 
parlour bellows, on the top of which he had carved 
in bas-relief the (presumed) lineaments of the fea- 
tures of the Bard of Avon. 

Query, was this second bellows cheat in con- 
nexion with William Shakspeare (then in embryo) 
ever carried out ? or is old Zinecke’s son I before 
alluded to yet alive (1 believe his name was 
Charles)? If so, he could give the wanted in- 
formation, and likewise impart to the public 
through the pages of “N. & Q.” the contents 
from memory, or the MS. memorandum-book it- 
self, if still in his containing an 


possession, ac- 
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count of all his father’s Shakspearian and other | 


portrait- -forgeries. Such would now afford amus- 
ing matter for an Addenda to Boaden and Wivel, 
or for a distinct work of the class of the “ Confes- 
" of Samuel Ireland the Younger. 

Humpury CLinker. 


sions 


BLANK VERSE. 


Ihave shown, as it appears to me, that ch: 1ucer 


was the first to use verse, neither riming nor alli- 
terative, in our language. I hope, by the way, 


the reader has compared my extracts with the 


original; for, my corrections coming too late, 
there are many errors in them. 
I cannot speak positively, but, as far as my 


knowledge extends, there occurs no other spec 1- 
wen of this prosaic blank verse for two ce nturies ; 
bat in 1584, John Lyly, the celebrated author of 
Euphue 8, publis she d his come die ‘Ss of E ndimion and 
Cumpaspe, which are printed consecutively in the 
manner of prose, as his other plays are, one ex- 
cepted ; and which, I believe, no critic 
suspected to be anything else than mere prose. 
How far that is the ease will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts, which are the opening speeches 
of those two plays and of his Sapho and Phao : — 
“] find, Eumenides, in all things both variety 

To content, and satiety to glut; 

Saving only in my affections, which are 

So stayed, and withal so stately, that I 

c an neither satisfy my heart with love 

Nor mine eyes with wonder. My thoughts, Eumenides, 

ro stitched to the stars, which be sing as high 

As I can see, thou mayst imagine how much 
Higher they are than I can reach. —If you be,” i. 
Endimion, Act I. 


“ Parmenio, I cannot tell whe ther I should 
Commend in Alex: andle r's victories, 
Courage or courtesy; in the one being a resolution 
Without fe ar, in the "other ra liberality 
Above custom. Thebes is razed, the ‘people not racked, 
Towers thrown down, bodies not thrust aside, 


has ever 
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A conquest without conflict, and a cruel 
War in a mild peace. —Clytus, it becometh,” &c. 
Campaspe, Act I, Se. 1 

Thou art a ferriman, Phao, yet a freeman ; 

Possessing for riches content, and for honours quiet. 

Thy thoughts are no higher than thy fortunes, nor 

Thy desires greater than thy calling. Who climbeth, 

standeth 

On glass and falleth on thorns. Thy heart’s thirst is 

Satisfied with thy hand’s thrift, and thy gentle labours 

In the day turn to sweet slumbers in the night. 

As much doth it delight thee to rule thine oar 

In a calm stream, as it doth Sapho to sway 

The sceptre in her brave court. Envy never casteth 

Her eyes low, ambition pointeth always upward, 

And revenge barketh only at stars. Thou farest 

Delicately, if thou have a fare to buy any thing. 

Thine angle is ready, when thine oar is idle; 

And as sweet is the fish, which thou gettest in the river, 

As the fowl which other buy in the market ; thou 

needest not 

Fear poison in thy glass, nor treason in thy guard. 

The wind is thy greatest enemy, whose might is 

Withstood with policy. O sweet life! seldom found 

Under a golden covert, often under 

A thatchéd cottage. But here cometh one, I will 

Withdraw myself aside; it may be a passenger.” 
Sapho and Phao, Act 1. Se. 1 

This, it will be seen, is, if not exactly, very 

nearly the same verse as that of Chaucer, und the 

question is, did Lyly borrow it from him, or in- 

vent it independently — a question which cannot 

be answered. I feel disposed to term it comic 

or familiar blank verse : for it bears precisely the 


| same relation to the stately decasyllabie lines of 


Gordebue and its successors as the comic iambics 
of Aristophanes and Terence do to the tragic iam- 
bics of Aeschylus and Sophocles. ‘The difference 
consists in the admission of trisyllabic feet. 
ZExchylus admits but one, only in proper names ; 
Sophocles, in his later plays, has sometimes two; 
Euripides even three, while in the comic poets 
three are of common occurrence. Just so in this 
comic verse lines with two, three, or even four 
trisyllabic feet, are to be met with: nay, in 
Fletcher, there are lines wholly composed of them, 
and which yet are printed as verse. It is the 
same in Italian poetry, ex. gr. :-— 

or finti, or pieni, or scarsi.” 

Tasso Ger., lib. xii. 55. 


“ Non danno i colpi, 


Nothing in fact can be more erroneous than the 
idea, with which most editors seem to be haunted, 
that the dramatic verse of our old poets was 
strictly decasyllabic. Malone and Mr. Collier, 
indeed, are of opinion that if a line has ten sylla- 
bles and no more, no matter how the metric accents 
fall, it is a good and a legitimate verse. The 
truth however is, that a dramatic verse may con- 
tain from ten to fifteen syllables, provided it has 
but five metric accents. 

I will give a few instances. In the 
tlemen of Verona, perhaps AE lowe 
play, we meet these lines : — 


Two Gen- 


earliest 


“ Gentlewoman, good day. I pray you be my means. 
A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beautiful! ” 
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In 2 Hen, V1. (Act I. Se. 1.), and probably not 
by Shakspeare : — 

“ The Dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and Alengon, 
Seven earls, twelve barons, and twenty reverend 

bishops.” 

Ben Jonson begins Every Man in his Humour 
thus: 
“ A goodly day toward and a fresh morning—Brainworm ! 

Call up your young master, Bid him rise, Sir.” 

So also in The Alchemist, Act IV. Se, 2.:— 

“ And her right worshipful brother here, that she shall be 
A countess, do not delay them, Sir, a Spanish countess,” 
In all the dramatists there are innumerable 

lines with one or more trisyllabic feet. 

Chaucer himself we find : 

“ For ever as tender a capon eteth the fox.” 
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Nay, in | 


The influence of Lyly on his contemporaries 


was very great. We find not only Shakspeare 
and Jonson, but also Marlow adopting his prosaic 
metric verse; it is also employed in Henry VJ. and 


Titus Andronicus, whoever were the authors. In | 


fact, I cannot name any dramatist whatever of the 
sixteenth century who used true genuine prose. 
In Shakspeare, with the exception of the speeches 
of the Fool in Lear, there is not a line of prose: 
the only prose in Fletcher is the dialogue of the 
citizen and his wife in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, while in Jonson I have not been able to 
detect a single line; 
written in this loose easy verse, 

In what is printed as verse in Shakspeare’s 
earlier plays, the lines are very nearly decasyl- 
labic. We may take as examples Romeo and 
Juliet and The Midsumme 
which last, in the line — 

“ This man hath bewitched the bosom of my child,” 


Nights Dream: in 


Iam confident that the poet must have written 

witched. ‘This regular verse, it would seem, was 

called blank verse, par excellence, in opposition to 

the comic or familiar verse. In As You Like It 

(Act IV. Se. 1.), Jaques and Rosalind are con- 

versing in this last verse, and Orlando enters : — 
“ Ros. By my faith? you have great reason to be sad. 

I fear you have sold your own lands to see 

Other men’s; them to have seen much and to have littl 

Is to have rich eyes and poor hands. 


“ Jaq. Yes, I have gained 
My experience. 
“ Ros. And your experience 


Makes you sad. I had rather have a fool 
To make me merry than experience 
To make me sad. And to travel for it too! 

“ Orl. Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind. 

“ Jaq. Nay then, God be wi’ you, an you talk in blank 

verse,” 

He goes, and Rosalind and Orlando talk to the 
end of the scene in comic verse. 

We shall also see that this was called 
prose, probably from its form. Chaucer's Persone 


says —_ 


verse 


“ I wol yow telle a merry tale in prose,” — 


his very Discoveries are | 





| 
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but the Man of Lawe also says : — 

“1 speke in prose, and let him rymes make,”~ 
while he is speaking in rime, and his tale of Con. 
stance is in stanzas. No great stress then can be 
laid on these passages; but in Twelfth Night (Act 
IT. Se. 5.), Malvolio, having read and meditated 
on the rimes with which his letter began, cries 

“ Soft! here follows prose.” 
Let us then read this letter: — 
“ Tf this should fall into thy hands, revolve — 
In my stars I am above thee; but be not afraid 
Of greatness. Some are born great, some achieve 
Greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them, 
Thy fates open their hands; let thy blood and spirit 
Embrace them; and to inure thyself to what 
Thou’rt like to be, cast thy humble slough and appear 
fresh ; 
Be opposite with a kinsman, surly with servants; 
Let thy tongue tang arguments of state; put thyself 
Into the trick of singularity. 
She thus advises thee that sighs for thee. 
Remember who commended thy yellow stockings, 
And wished to see thee ever cross-garteréd. 
I say, remember. Go to, thou art made, 
If thou desirest to be so; if not, let me see thee 
A steward still, the fellow of servants, and not 
Worthy to touch Fortune's fingers. Farewell. She that 
Would alter service with thee.” 
The Fortunate-l "nhappy 
I should hope that no unprejudiced mind will 
fail to"recognise the presence of metre in the ex- 
tracts which I have given. I have gone through 
between seven and eight hundred prose pages of 
Shakspeare, and marked out the verse without a 
single failure ; I have done the same with several 
plays of other dramatists with the like success; 
and I therefore think myself entitled to claim the 
merit of discovery. It will be long, however, I 
apprehend, before my claim will be generally re- 
cognised, for great is the strength of prejudice. 
Tuos. Krignteer. 
P.S. I learn that in two of my corrections in 
“Are Critics Logicians ?” (2™ S. x. 65.), I had 
been anticipated by Johnson and Warburton. I 
have more than once explained that I know the 
elder critics only through the Variorum Shak- 
speare, and I attach the utmost importance to 
independent emendation: so I always prefer ope- 
rating on the mere text. But it does astonish 
me, if Johnson had restored to sense a passage 
in Troilus and Cressida, how subsequent critics 
should have persisted in printing the original 
nonsense of the text, without taking even the 
slightest notice of an indubitable emendation. I 
may well ask again—“ Are Critics Logicians ? 





PECULIAR NAMES ON MONUMENTS, ETC. IN 
JAMAICA AND BARBADOES. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw light on the 

origin of the following names occurring on the 
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monuments and in the registers in the parish and 
other churches of Jamaica and Barbadoes ? — 
Jamaica, 


Hearcey Darritt, ob. 1726, xt. 76. 

Fras. Rigby Broadbelt, ob, 1795, 

Cary Helyar, ob. 1672. 

Derby Tolde rby, ol 1682. 

John Bourden (Colonel), born 1663. 
shaped escute heon.) 


(Arms in a heart- 


Sebran Larson, ob, 1725, wt. 50. 

Lemon Laurence Laurence. 

Ithamar May. 

Ithamar, daughter of Julines Hering, married 1736 
Gerthom Ely, his daughter, died 1715, 

H Hochryn (female), ob. 1706. 


Barbadoes 
Walter Scott, ob. 1696. 
Thanks Stafford, ob, 1714. 
Dorcas Stafford. 
Damaris Prideaux. 
Hercules Turville. 
Treassure Aitris, married 1699, 
Turpin Willoughby, his son, ob. 1701 
Damaris Ayshford. 
*hanuel Hewett, married 1719. 
Devonish Wharton, married 1744. 
Benony Thorne, married 1722. 
Hannah Moore, married 1747. 
Abel Ann Straghan, ob, 1779. 
Latitia Moe, ob, 1735. 
William Buttonex, 1677. 
Henningham Car rington (Mrs.), ob. 1741 
Matthew Gidy (his wife), ob. 1726. 
Andrew Delawarr (son), born 1644? 
Abigail Swift (her son), born 1646. 


William Michelbourne, married the Lady Isabella Byron, | 


1678, 26 Dee, 

Christian Sherren, married 17553 

Ursula Coker, married 1701 

Jacob Kopkece, ob. 1722. 

Allan Lyde, ob. 1680. 

Dora Boelle, ob. 1723. 

Grant Elicock, ob. 1774, xt. 60 

Durd Lewis, ob. 1692. 

Drax Shetterde n, ob. 169% 

Edmund Keyzar. 

Hertford Harold ( Mrs.) 172..? 

Palwologus, 16... 

Hugh Lewis, Esq., Bar. at Law, H. M. Adv. Gen, of Ja- 
maica, born 3 Aug, 1753, ob. 1785. Arms on his tomb: 
Quarterly 1, Az, a chev. arg. betw. 3 garbs or; 2. Per 
chev. az. and arg. in ch.; 2 hawks rising; 3. Ara. a 
cross on charged with 5 escallops; 4th as first. 


Of what family was the above, and of what 
families are the quarterings ? 

To what emperor can the following fragment 
of an old inscription of the seventeenth century 
on a tomb in Jamaica refer ? 


‘* ¥ PORTIETH YEAR * 

* ING GAYNED AVERY * 
* ARRS OF YE FRENCH * 
. * ” 


EMPEROVR 
SPAL. 





filinor Notes. 
SOUTHEY. —In a small volume of theatrical 
memoirs printed at Glasgow in 1848, and written 
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by Francis Courtney Wemyss, it is said that in 
one of the strolling companies to which he was 
attached there was a performer of the name of 
Southey, a brother of the poet. Is this true ? We 
can place little reliance on his genealogical re- 
marks, as in another portion of his yolume he 
mentions a Mr. Shakspeare as the last remaining 
descendant of the Bard of Avon. 

Wemyss was a nephew of Otho Herman We- 
myss, an Edinburgh advocate of good descent but 
who had no practice. He had been a keen Whig, 
which at the time injured his prospects; latterly 
he obtained the office of Sheriff Sul stitute of one 
of the southern counties, — Selkirk, we believe, — 
and died at an advanced age, in not very opulent 
circumstances. His nephew's memoirs are chiefly 
| curious for the account he gives of the American 

stage, in which country he was a manager, but not 
| a successful one, of various theatres. Is he still 


J. M. 


alive ? 


Wirty Renperrmas, — The following lines given 
us in the Jngoldshy Legends may,1 think, come 
| under this head. I give the pages in the small 
edition where they may be found : — 
| «.. . I've always considered Sir Christopher Wren, 
As an architect, one of the greatest of men; 
And, talking of Epitaphs,— much I admire his, 
* Cire umspice, si Monnmentum requirts ; 4 
Which an erudite Verger translated to me, 
‘If you ask for his monument, Sir-come-spy-see !’” 
p. 71. 
“ Hos ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.” —Virgil 
* * owned them he told stories! ” 
Thomas Ingoldsby, p. 74. 
Alas, for Ingoldsby Abbey!— Alas that we shon/d 
have to say, 


“T wrote the lines 


‘ Periérunt etiam ruine !” 
“Its very ruins now are tiny.” — p. 298 
And last but not least witty : — 
“ Virginibus, Puerisque canto.” — Horace. 
“ Old Maids and Bachelors I chant to! — T. I.”—p. 313 
G. W. M. 


Tur Brovenam Peerace. —The friends of this 
distinguished nobleman will be pleased to know 
that there are circumstances connected with the 
new patent which give it great additional value. 
It recites that, in consideration of his eminent 
public services, “ more especially in the diffusion 
of knowledge, the spread of education, and the 
abolition of slave trade and slavery,” the peerage 
shall descend to his brother, Mr. William Broug- 
ham. Now, Mr. William Brougham is not the 
next representative, and there are but two prece- 
dents, but they are very remarkable ones, for grant- 
ing the remainder to other than the next heirs, 
namely, the peerages granted to Lord Nelson and 
Lord St. Vincent. The latter precedent has been 
strictly followed, for the fees were remitted in 
Lord St. Vincent’s case, and they have been in 
this, on the proper ground, as the Treasury Minute 
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records, of Lord Brougham’s eminent public ser- 
vices, “ more especially in the diffusion of know- 
ledge, the spread of education, and the abolition 
of the slave trade.” This will, we are sure, be 
welcome information, not only to the thousands 
who at Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and elsewhere, have, within the last year or two, 
witnessed Lord Brougham’s untiring energy, but 
to all who recognise the value of his long services 
in promoting the social and intellectual progress, 
not of his fellow-countrymen only, but of the 
whole civilised world. 


Names or tue Wren. — Is it not somewhat re- 
markable that such a little insignificant bird as the 
wren should in so many languages have received 
the title of hing, or little king ? Is this owing to 
the fact that one variety wears a crest? or is it 
because the bird, for its size, is preeminently Body 
ayaéés? I leave it to others to decide, and will 
content myself with subjoining a list of the names 
the little creature has received in the different 
languages with which I am more or less ac- 
quainted. Many of your readers will doubtless 
be able to extend this list : — 

Anc. Greek. BacidAevs, the crested wren being called 
ripavvos, (See Liddell and Scott, sub voce rpoxidos. ) 

Lat, regulus. 

Fr. roitelet. 

Ital. re di siepe (king of the hedge), reattino. 

Span, reyezuelo (little king). 

Portug. averei (king of birds). 

Germ. Zaunkinig (king of the hedge). 

Dutch. tuinkoningse (little king of the hedge). 

Swed. Kungsfagel (king's bird), or Sm&konung (little 
king). 

Russ. korolek (little king). 

*olish. krélik (little king). 

Bohem. kralik (little king). 

Our wren comes from the Anglo-Saxon ppenna 
(wrenna), which is said to be akin to the German 
rennen (to run), and if so, it would be akin in 
meaning to the modern Greek rpoxlaos (rpéxw), 
Dan. Gferdesmutte (slipping along the hedge), 
and to another German term for the bird, Zaun- 
schliipfer. 

As wrens are not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is not known what they were called in 
pure Hebrew, and with the rabbinical word I am 
unacquainted, In the only Arabic dictionary too 
I possess, wren is not down in the English-Arabic 
part. The Hungarians call it dkirszem (ox-eye). 

F.C, 

BionpiIn outponr, Two Hunprep YEARs Aco. 
—In the Diary of the celebrated John Evelyn, 
Sept. 15th, 1657, is this curious entry : — 

“Going to London with some company, we stept in to 
see a famous rope-dancer called the Turk. I saw even to 
astonishment the agility with which he performed; he 
walked barefooted, taking hold by his toes only of a rope 
almost perpendicular, and without so much as touching it 
with his hands; he danced blindfold on the high rope, 
and with a boy of twelve years old tied to one of his feet 
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about twenty feet benéath him, dangling as he danced, 
yet he moved as nimbly as if he had been a feather. 
Lastly, he stood on his head on the top of a very high 
mast, danced on a rope that was very slack, and finally 
flew down the perpendicular on his breast, his head fore. 
most, his legs and arms extended, with divers other acti- 
vities.” 

A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


CuaLkina THE Psaums on A State. — It has 
been said that no Presbyterian customs yet lurk in 
the Church of England, yet we read in Evelyn’s 
Diary, Sept. 1641, who is describing his visit to 
Amsterdam — 

“On Sunday, I heard an English Sermon at the Pres. 
byterian congregation, where they had chalked upon 
a slate the psalms that were to be sung, so that all the 
congregation might see it without the bidding of the 
clerk,” 

Here is an example of a custom of Puritanical 
origin which was afterwards, and in fact is now, 
very common in the Church of England. It 
could not have been a practice in that church 


| before this date, or so good a churchman as Evelyn 


would not have recorded it as a novelty. F. 8. A. 


OFFICERS WHO SERVED AT TRAFALGAR, — The 
Times obituary of Nov. 1, records the death of an 
officer whose career may interest some contribu- 
tors to “N. & Q.” Captain H. N. Rowe entered 
the navy in 1798, served in the expedition to the 
Texel, and in the West Indies, where, under 
Capt. Mackenzie, he cut out and captured nume- 
rous privateers of the enemy. He was acting 
lieutenant of the “Guachapin” in 1803, and 
served in the “Impetueux” at the blockade of 
Brest. Lieutenant in the “Ajax” in 1805, he 
took part in Sir Robert Calder’s action and share 
in the glories of Trafalgar. But it was subse- 
quent to the last famous battle that this officer 
seems to have rivalled Frangois de Civille in mira- 
culous escapes. When the “ Ajax,” anchored off 
Tenedos, was burning to the water’s edge, Rowe 
took his station at the end of the jib-boom ; and 
though unable to swim, escaped death by dropping 
himself into the sea almost at the instant that the 
ship’s cable parted, when turning her broadside 
to wind, she blew up. Scarcely out of the “ Ajax, 
than Lieut. Rowe volunteered in the “ Windsor 
Castle” for the passage of the Dardanelles, and 
was in that vessel when she was struck by a marble 
shot and disabled. Returned to England, he was 
appointed to the “ Valiant” in the expedition to 
Copenhagen, and at the siege was sent on shore 
in command of the “ Charles” armed transport, to 
cover the landing of our troops. After prolonged 
exposure to a heavy fire a shell struck the maga- 
zine of the “Charles,” and she instantly exploded. 
Lieut. Rowe was literally blown into the air, and 
falling had already sunk below the surface of the 
water when he was caught by the hair and dragged 
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into a boat belonging to the “ Thunder” Bomb. 
Here, however, he was not so fortunate as in his 
escape from the “Ajax :" his leg was so shattered 
that immediate amputation was unavoidable ; his 
collar bone broken, and his whole frame so se- 
serely injured that he was for some time deprived 
of sight. The Gazette reported him as “ since 
dead of his wounds.” 

[he same oflicer subsequently commanded the 
«§t, Christopher” at the reduction of Guadaloupe, 
and returned to England in the “ Asp” in 1810. 

Capt. Rowe, who claimed descent from the poet, 
was himself the author of a poetical work enti- 
tled Sacred Beauties. RoyA.ist. 


Queries, 


MR. DAVID CULY. 


Ishall be much obliged to any reader or cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” who will furnish me 
with some information respecting Mr. David Culy, 
who was a Nonconformist preacher at Guyhirn, 
near Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire, about a century and a half ago. A small 
volume of his Works was published in 12mo. in 
1787 *, by C. Preston, of Boston, Lincolnshire. 
This book has become so scarce, that one of the 
most experienced bibliopolists in London states 
he never saw any copy of it except the one in my 
possession. ‘The book was sent to press by Mr. 
Culy's friends many years after his death, which 
occurred between 1720 and 1730. The greater 
part of the edition was unsold, and on Mr. Pres- 
ton's hands at the time of his death (between 
1790 and 1795), when it was used as waste paper. 

Mr. Bentham, in his History of Ely, says : — 

“Culy was a native of Guyhirn, where he lived about 
the time of the Revolution in 1688,” and that “ he 
established there a religious sect; most of the inhabit- 
ants of the place becoming his followers.” . . . “ These 
people were called Cudimites, from the name of their 
founder.” . . . . “ Many persons from Whittlesey, Wis- 


beach, Outwell, and Upwell adopted his tenets, until his | 


flock was increased to 700 or 800.” 

After Culy’s death his followers very rapidly 
diminished, until, in 1755, when a census of the 
dissenters within the diocese of Ely was taken by 
order of the bishop, not more than fifteen families 
of this sect were then returned, all of whom re- 
sided in Guyhirn and Wisbeach. 

“ David Culy,” says Mr. Bentham, “ was held in such 
esteem by his followers, that he was called ‘ the Bishop 
of Guyhirn.” . “ His doctrine differed very little, 1 
believe, from that of the Anabaptists, to which sect, I 
have been told, he originally belonged.” 

_The volume of Culy'’s Works before me is di- 
vided into three portions ; the first of which con- 


* (First published in 1726.] 
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sists of a rhapsodical dissertation, called “ The 
Glory of the Two Crowned Heads, Adam and 
Christ.” It exhibits much earnestness and zeal, 
and a great deal of intolerance, and displays con- 
siderable talent. ‘The second portion of the volume 
consists of his Correspondence “ with several 
ministers of various persuasions,” and shows that 
both parties were masters of the vulgar tongue. 
The third part of the volume contains “ Forty- 
two Hymns, composed on weighty Subjects.” 
Some of them evince considerable poetical feeling, 
and a flow of easy and smooth versification. 

These are all the particulars I can collect re- 
specting David Culy. I am anxious to learn 
more. Care must be taken not to blend the 
Culimites with the Kilhamites, as the New Con- 
nexion Methodists are, or were, sometimes called, 
from their principal head and founder, Alexander 
Kilham. 

The Culimites were well known in Lincolnshire, 
and must have been, at one time, very numerous 
there, since, even at the present day, the name is 
very frequently applied to ad/ dissenters. 

Whilst inquiring about one of the minor 
“ Worthies of Lincolnshire,” I will hazard a 
question concerning another. Who was Eliza- 
beth Teft, of Lincoln, who in 1747 published a 
thin 8vo. volume of poems under the fanciful 
title of Orinthia’s Miscellanies ? The work has 
very little merit; but the poetical faculty has 
been so rarely exhibited in the county of Lincoln, 
that we cannot afford to allow any portion of it, 

| however small, to be neglected and unknown. 

Pisury THompson. 
Stoke Newington. 





SILVER PLATE — THE MONTETH. 


As my inquiries respecting College Pots and 
Maudlen Cups have been admitted intos these 
pages, I am encouraged to make some remarks 
upon the vessel called a Monteth. I am aware 
that this has already formed the subject of some 
correspondence in the First Series of “ N. & Q.” 
| (ix. 452. 599; xi. 374), but I think the inquiry 
| may be pursued to a more satisfactory result. 

In Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, from the earliest 
edition (in folio, 1755,) down to the quarto edition 
in four vols. 1818, and Webster's English-Ame- 
rican Dictionary, 1828, a Monteth is explained as 
“a vessel in which glasses are washed,” and is 

| exemplified by this couplet — 

“New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 

Has by one vessel sav’d his name from death.” 
; ™ King.” 

But this oft-repeated explanation of Dr. John- 
son is not so good as that of his predecessor N. 
Bailey, who defines a Monteth as “a scalloped 
basin to cool glasses in;” or so complete as that of 

| Dr. Ash (in 1775), who says that it was used both 


| 
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for cooling and washing. By P. P. (“ N. & Q.,” 
1S, ix. 599.) the vessel is more fully described as 
“a kind of punch-bowl (sometimes of delf ware) 
with scallops and indentations in the brim, the ob- 
ject of which was to convert it into a convenient 
tray for bringing in glasses without much jangling 
or risk of breakage.” In point of description this 
is full and accurate, but still it does not specify 
the main object of the utensil. Both from Dr. 
Johnson's explanation and from this it might be 
supposed that the vessel was to be used by the 
servants only, but in fact it was intended for the 
cuests. We must imagine our great-grandfathers 
sitting down with two kinds of bowls before them, 
one the punch-bowl filled with their favourite 
beverage, and the other the Monteth, containing 
cold water, in which (as Bailey says) they cooled 
their glasses, or (as Johnson more coarsely ex- 
presses it) washed them from time to time, — 





... “when the table was clear’d and readorn’d with 
fresh bottles, silver monteiths, and christal glasses.” — 
The Pagan Prince, 1690, 


I am helped to this quotation by the new edi- 
tion of Nares’s Glossary, by Halliwell and Wright, 


1859; and it carries back the era of the inven- 
tion from “about the time of Queen Anne” 
(mentioned by P.in “N. & Q,” 1" S, ix. 


152.) to the previous reign. But who was the 
great Monteth, who, according to Dr. William 
King, in the couplet quoted by Johnson from the 
irt of Cookery, first published in 1709, made his 
name immortal by the invention? The mere 
name, without an identification of the individual, 


ean searcely be said to perpetuate the fame of 


Monteth. Dr. King himself tells us (see “N.& Q,,” 
I* S. xi. 374.) that “ Monteth was a gentleman with 
a scalloped coat ;” but is this anything more than 
a jest? A tavern-keeper or some such person was 
not improbably the originator of the name: and I 
would request those who are acquainted with the 
more popular hosts of that day to confirm or com- 
bat this conjecture, 

There are two Monteths still preserved among 
the plate of the Stationers’ Company. They were 
provided in the years 1720 and 1721, at which 
period Monteths appear to have been considered 
sO essé ntially necessary that several articles of old 
plate were sacrificed to procure them. Each of 
them was originally in two pieces, (now united, 
and gilt,)—a plain bowl, and the scalloped rim or 
collar. Of one the bowl is inscribed :~ 

“The Gift of John Lilly, Esq". late Clark of this Com- 
pany, 1720.” 

And the collar :— 

“ This Coller was made out of an old Salver, the Gift of 

John North of London and Dublin, Stationer, 1680,” 


The second : — 


“This Bowle and Coller was made in the year 1721 
out of 2 large Salts The Gift of Miles Flesher, Printer, 
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to the Worshipfull Company of Stationers, in the Year 
1666.” 


The weight of the first is — 


Bowl - - - - 52 10 

Collar - . - 23 ] 
and that of the second — 

Bowl - - - 57 ‘ 

Collar - 22 I 


The name Monteth is not obsolete, but it is now 
transferred to that description of finger-glass which, 
like the larger vessel, has an indentation to receive 
the stem of a wine-glass. In the process of mo. 
dern refinement every guest “ washes” or “ cools” 
his glass in his own vessel, instead of sharing the 
common vase. This is all I know of the Monteth, 
but I hope to learn more from other correspon- 
dents. Joun Goucu Nicuors 





THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
A small 4to. MS., evidently written at a con- 
temporaneous period with that of the learned 
Bacon, to whom it is dedicated, has come into my 


possession. It bears as a title: — 


“ A Supply of Pollicies or the fumous observations, w* 
yt renowned Emperour Charles y® Fift gave to his son 
Prince Phillip.” 

May [ ask if it is a translation from some known 
printed source, or taken from an original MS. in 
some depository abroad? It is in fact a summary 
of “ proverbial philosophy,” the result of a reflec- 
tive mind, and a wise monarch’s experience. Hay- 
ing searched in vain for any clue to the work or 
its transcriber, I throw myself upon “ N. & Q” 
as the dernier ressort, Perhaps, as at the com- 
mencement there is a letter dedicatory to Sir 
Francis Bacon, it will be excusable if I give it 
verbatim : — 


“To y® right honorable St Francis Bacon, Knight, Lord 

Keeper of y® Great seale of England, Heaven’s paradice, 

& world’s happines. 

“ My good Lord, 

“The proverbe is Quid ullulas Athenas? W'* should we 
bring water to the sea, or wit to y® wise, or pollicy to 
men, y* ar of deepe experience or knoledge, to y™ y‘ ar 
grounded in y® affaires of y° world? Yet y® wisest may 
looke back to y* they knew before, & a second remem- 
brance may setle a deeper impression. We" hath made 
me bold to put y* into yor Lordships hand, w™ though it 
be farre above my reach, yet you may make good use of, 
though yor reading and experience may soare higher. 
And yf it be no more but for y* party from whom thees 
pollicies flowed, being on of y¢ most renoumed Emperours 
in y® world, they ar worthily to be esteemed. Making 
knoune to publick view, but principally directing to his 
son King Phillip, all ye experienced pollicies, y* he had 
made triall of in his lif. Who had allwaies speciall care 
to make use of his pollicies, & to guide y™ by godlines, & 
christianity, & y* feare of God, & a good conscience. 


| W*> ye web observation & charge he shuts up all his ob- 


| servations pollicies and counsels, y* he 


gave his sou. 
For this mighty potentat & famous monarch Charles y 
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st, leaving large dominions to his son prince Phillip, was 
desirous to make him absolute in governmesmt, who 
was now entering y® way to be supereminent in au- 
thority. Furnishing him rather wt deepe counsell then 
wy infinite treasure. .W many of y™ yf 
not all not unfitting to y* Lordship’s place & wisdome, 
though I be y® unworthiest among many to offer unto 
you, yet hapning to my view, and tendered to my reading, 
| was desirous to p’ferre them to yor favo" and good liking. 

“Being fully perswaded, yt yo" Lordship, being given 
arning, will never think amisse of 
prin ipally devised as neere as 

L ordshi ps] behoof. Comitting 
rdships frendly censure 


observations, 


to ve advancement of le 
shollers labours, being 
might be aimed for yor 
myself and my labours to yor L 
wid fayourable good meaning, 
* Yor Lordships, 
“in all duty to command, 
“ SAMUEL JEYNENS.” 


Irnuriet 





Mary, Queen or Scots, Anp Dovauas or 
LocutevEN.— Robert Douglas, a celebrated Co- 
yenanting divine, 
the time, to have been a natural son of Queen 
Mary and Douglas of Lochleven. Has this ever 
been investigated by any writer? or is there the 
slightest evidence in support of it? The divine 
left, I believe, an only son, who left one or more 
I should like to see art accurate ver- 


daughters. 
Siema Tueta. 


sion of the pedigree. 


FLINTS IN THE 
slacier action been discovered at Hayne? The 
Atheneum, 1840, p. 79, me — boulders and 
glacier marks in Norfolk ; and it has struck me 
that a catastrophe like that at Martigny might 
account for human implements, yet no human 
bones. The country through which the “ county 
river ” flows, not far from Hayne, must have un- 
dergone great changes even within the historic pe- 
riod. We have Klint, Danish for cliff, at Diss, 
where certainly there is no cliff now. This is near 
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is said, in many of the books of | 


Dairt.— Have any marks of | 


the river, and a part of the bank of Diss Mere is | 


called the Kiin¢t in old deeds. The river must 
have silted up considerably since the time of the 
Danes. The appearance of that neighbourhood is 
interesting, but difficult to read. In the vic sinity 
of the river it is much broken, though on a sm: all 
scale, and is well worthy the attention of a geolo- 


gist. F.C. B. 


ArmoriaL Book Stramps.—lI think it will be 
generally admitted that anything x which adds to 
the pleasure of an acquisition is worth considera- 
tion. I crave the assistance of the bibliographic 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” in furtherance of an 
object of this kind, which, without cooperation, 
could not be achieved, and yet involves no ex- 
pense and very little trouble. The eagerness 
with which the magnificent specimens of book- 
binding of the Libri Collection were purchased at 
very high prices shows the increasing attention 
which is paid to the tasteful decoration of book 
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covers as practised by the binders attached to 
celebrated libraries, both mediwval and modern, 
But besides this there are other considerations 
which form the scope of these present remarks: I 
mean the associations connected with the former 
owner, which give a value to the volume quite 
independent of its intrinsic merit. What book- 
collector, for instance, would not feel his satisfac. 
tion at the possession of some liter: ry treasure 
greatly enhanced by knowing that its pages had 
aforetime engaged the leisure hours of De Thou 
or Mazarin? For want, however, of the neces- 
sary knowledge to determine the ow nership of the 
various devices and cognisances, chiefly armorial, 
stamped and gilt most generally on the sides of 
the books in these princely collections, this plea- 
sure is often lost; and there is no manual to my 
knowledge which would serve as a book of re- 
ference on the subject. 

Having made heraldry (chiefly foreign) 
study for many years, my intention is to solicit 
the favour of rubbings of these book-stamps where- 
ever they are distinctive in character, and even- 
tually to publish from these such a manual as will 
enable a connoisseur to detect the stamp of any 
celebrated library at once. 

The rubbings are easily taken on thin paper, 
either with lead pencil or heel-ball, according to 
the clearness of the stamp. 

The paper read by G,. Scharf, Esq., Jun., be- 
fore the Soci ty of Antiquaries on the 8th Dec. 
1859, serves to show the interest these hitherto 
unrecorded memorials are capable .of exciting. 

My collection already numbers more than 
ninety examples, and I shall feel much obliged 
for any assistance rendered to me in the matter. 
In making the rubbings it is useful to write on 
them the date and place of publication of the 
book from which the rubbing is taken. 

A. W. Moranr. 


Great Yarmouth. 


Savoy anp Gorua. — What is the family name 
of the House of Savoy? and of the House of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ? T.E.S 


Windlesham. 


Cuinese Contection. — Looking over my 
“odds and ends” the other day, I chanced to fall 
upon the Catalogue of the Chinese Collection ex- 
hibited at St. George’s Place, Ilyde Park Corner, 
in 1842. Can you tell me what was the fate of 
that wonderful assemblage of “Ten Thousand 
Chinese Things?” Was it dispersed by auction ? 
If so, where, and by whom ? CENTURION. 

Arcusisnor Juxon.—I lately saw two gold 
cups, which the owner informed me had descended 
to him from his ancestor Bishop Juxon. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” trace the descent to Bishop 
Juxon's grandchildren from the following data :— 

On the larger cup is a shield bearing the fol- 
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lowing arms: Quarterly 1 and 4, a bend between 
a mullet in chief, and an annulet in base (no tinc- 
tures), 3 and 4, on a bend engrailed 3 mullets. 
Impaling on the sinister side the arms of Arch- 
bishop Juxon, and thus indicating that a lady of 
the name of Juxon married the owner of the arms 
above described. Qy. whose are the quartered 
arms ? 
On the other cup is the inscription — 


“The gift of ye Most Reverend William Juxon, D.D. 
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Lord Arch-Bishop of Canterbury, and Lord Treasurer of | 


England, dyed in ye year 1663.” 

The stamps on the second cup are, 1, a lion pas- 
sant; 2, a lion’s head affrontée, ducally crowned ; 
3, the capital letter B; and 4, the letter (E ?) 


~ | 
The same gentleman also possesses a magnificent 
f I 


diamond ring said to have descended from the 
same ancestor. B. 


Orper ror tHe Buriat or tut Deap.—The 
second rubric to this service in our Prayer-book 
directs that “The priests and clerks” “shall say 
or sinc" the sentences which immediately follow 
the rubric, viz. “I am the Resurrection and the 


Life,” &e. 


“ T know that my Redeemer liveth,” | 


&e. and “ We brought nothing into this World,” | 


&e. 


music (such as a country congregation could sing) 
adapted to these words. Can any of your cor- 
respondents help me by reference to any work or 
works in which the notes may be found ? 
REGEDONUM. 
Tue Briver at Montrrear. — In the account 
of this great work, I see mention of large boulders 
lying on the limestone rock which forms the bed 
of the St. Lawrence. Were these boulders of 
limestone rock also? Were they of the same for- 
mation as the cliffs on which the bridge is built ? 
Or were they travelled boulders? I ask with re- 
ference to the evidences of glacier action in N. 
America. F. C. B. 


Norwich. 


“ DEAR IS THAT VALLEY,” ETc.—In Poems by 
Samuel Rogers the following are given, under the 
head of “ Fragments from Euripides ” : — 

“ Dear is that valley to the murmuring bees: 

The small birds build there; and at summer noon 

Oft have I heard a child gay among flowers, 

As in the shining grass she sat concealed, 

Sing to herself.” 

“ There is a streamlet issuing from a rock, 

The village girls, singing wild madrigals, 

Dip their white vestments in its waters clear 

And hang them to the sun. There first I saw her: 

Her dark and eloquent eyes, wild, full of fire, 

*Twas heaven to look upon, and her sweet voice 

As tuneable as harp of many strings, 

At once spake joy and sadness to my soul.” 

I cannot find the original of these among the 
collected fragments of Euripides. Can any of 


. — | duced into this country ? 
I have hitherto been unable to find plain simple | 
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your readers tell me whence they come, or whe. 


ther Rogers intended them for an imitation of 


Euripides (they are more like Sophocles) ? 
C. G. P. 


Temple. 





Narout.—I shall be much obliged by being 
shown the relationship between these places as to 
their name. Nablous, in Syria; Napoli, in Greece 
(formerly Nauplia, perhaps), Naples; and La 
Napoule, France, dep. Var, immortalised by 
Zschokké’s Broken Mug. I am not satisfied with 
Strabo’s derivation of Nauplia, “ a place for ships,” 
and I cannot find any theory of race to help me, 
I shall be extremely thankful for merely a hint. 
F.C. B. 

Norwich. 

Mercuant Apventurers.— There is much 
confusion in historical works on this subject, owing 
probably to the twofold application of the term 
to a particular association, and to enterprising 
traders in general. The accounts given by Stow, 
Anderson, and Macpherson, are by no means clear. 
Can any of your obliging correspondents inform 
me when the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
was first established, and at what period intro- 
Also the date of the 
first charter, or a trustworthy source where the in- 
formation may be obtained ? Detta. 


Manuscrirt or Arcneisnorp Ussner. — Mr. 
Downame published a MS. of Archbishop Ussher, 


| which his grace had lost, and disclaimed as his 


own composition. But a sixth edition pub- 
lished in 1670, is said to have been “corrected 
and much enlarged by the author.” Can any one 
inform me whether there was any authority for 
saying that Ussher really completed and gave his 
Imprimatur to “The Body of Divinity, or the Sum 


| and Substance of the Christian Religion” ? 


J. D. Sir. 

“ A Suorvur.”—Whence derived? The other 
day a witness giving evidence at a police office, 
was asked what his occupation might be? He 
answered that he “drove a shoful,” which he 


| afterwards explained to be a Hansom cab. Surely 
| this word must have got into use so lately that 


its origin can be traced. If so, it may throw some 


| light on the source and development of slang 





terms ; and, what is much more important to the 

philologist, whether they are revived archaisms 

like the word “shunt,” or merely modern vul- 

garisms ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


“ Jurtan THe Apostate.” — Who is the author 
of an old play entitled Julian the Apostate, said to 
have been acted at “The Quarry,” Shrewsbury? 
It was performed in or about the seventeenth 
century, probably by the scholars of the grammar 
school. ‘The amphitheatre, in which the piece re- 
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ferred to was performed, is described by the poet 
Churchyard as being capable of containing 10,000 
spectators. Who was master of the school at the 
time of this performance, and was the said master 
the author of the play? When was the last occa- 
son on which plays were performed at “ The 


Quarry ?” a he 


Kuicuts or Marta. — Where can I find the 
best account of the present condition and consti- 
tution of the English branch of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem ? Constant READER. 


DirrereNtT Decrees or Poets LAvuREATE. — 
Cibber, in the Life of John Gower (vol. i. p. 20. 
ed. 1753) says: — 

“Bale makes him Equitem Auratum, et Poetam Lau- 
reatum, but Winstanly says that he was neither /aureated 
nor hederated, but only rosated, having a chaplet of four 
roses about his head in his monumental stone erected in 
St. Mary’s Overy, Southwark.” 

No doubt the classic allusions to the laurel of 
Apollo, the wig of Bacchus, and the rose of Venus, 
point to the three classes of poetry, Epic, Ana- 
creontic, and Erotic; but is it known that the 
kings in that day ranked their poets thus, or had 
one poet to pass through the subordinate steps 
before he won the laurel crown ? I certainly never 
heard of Poets Hederate or Poets Roseate before, 
and should be much obliged by any information 
relative to such appellations. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


SurrocaATION or PERSONS LABOURING UNDER 
Hyprornosia.— This practice was discussed in 
“N. & Q.” (1* S. v. 10., and subsequently) with- 
out any determinate result, or proof, of its having 
been un fait accompli. The late much-esteemed 
Lord Braybrooke, to whom we are indebted for the 
valuable Diary of Samuel Pepys, stated in your 
publication, that when at school at Eton there was 
an account circulated there and believed by all the 
boys, that the ostler of the “ Christopher Inn” being 
ina hopeless state of that disease, was smothered 
between two feather-beds by his attendants. Will 
you permit me to recur to the subject, which an 
entertaining work I am now perusing has revived 
to my recollection ? — in the Personal Sketches of 
his own Times, by Sir Jonah Barrington, in 3 vols., 
London, 1827-32 (vol. iii. pp. 42—48.) Having 
premised that the Irish “did not regard it as a 
murder, but absolutely as a legal and meritorious 
act, to smother any person who had arrived at an 
advanced stage of hydrophobia”: and they con- 
ceived that “by law” “the remedy” should be 
administered by smothering the patient between 
“two feather-beds”: one of which was to be laid 
“cleverly” over him, and a sufficient number of 
the neighbours lying on it till he was “out of 
danger.” The author then proceeds to detail the 
case of Dan. Dempsey of Rushall turnpike, in the 
Queen's County, who was subjected to this pro- 
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cess in 1781, under the sanction of Mr. Palmer, a 
magistrate; and the sufferer having undergone 
this doom, a Mr. Calcut, coroner, held an inquest, 
when a verdict was declared that “ Daniel Demp- 
sey died in consequence of a mad dog.” For an 
account so circumstantially given, there may be 
persons living who can vouch, and probably some 
reader of “N. & Q.” can confirm, or otherwise, 
this curious statement as to correctness. a. & 


Murat, Kine or Napres. —In the Welcome 
Guest (Nov. 10th) is a story respecting Murat, to 
the effect that, after his execution, the head was 
severed from the body, preserved in spirits of 
wine, and kept in a closet in Ferdinand's bed- 
room till the day of his death. Is this a fact, or 
a romance ? S. 


Happiscor Font. — In the church of Haddis- 
coe, made familiar by Bloxham to most readers 
on architectural remains, is a mural vestige of 
some former rite, probably unnoticed by writers 
on medieval subjects, and of which the use must 
be left solely to conjecture. The font, of the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century, is placed on the 
east side of one of the large Norman piers which 


support the north aisle, and at the west end of 
the church. The far from uncommon raised 
stand for the convenience of the priest is be- 


tween the pier and the font. Immediately above 
this stand, and at the height of about four feet, 
are two trefoil-headed recesses, not exceeding ten 
inches in height, four in width, and about the 
same in depth. The size and situation of this 
rare appendage are alone left to suggest the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed. From these 
it is reasonable to infer they were receptacles for 
the vessels containing the unconsecrated oil, or 
“unction of the mystical oil;” and the unction 
used after baptism, being a mixed or compound 
“unguent.” This mere speculative opinion is 
only suggested to assist the inquiry which it is 
desirable this description may promote. 

And it is farther requested, should the like ap- 
pendage be familiar to any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.,” that they will communicate the same 
through your pages. Il. D’Aveney. 
tHe Zoptac.— Wanted those few 
astronomical lines commencing 


“Solin the Ram in March begins, 
Then passes thro’ the Bull and Twins,” 


SIGNS OF 


H. M. 


Sneer anp Mutrox.— We all know the origin 
of this distinction, according to the explanation 
given by the learned: the one, we are told, is Saxon, 
and the other Norman—the one given by the 
Saxon farmer, the other by the Norman citizen. 
Will you, or any of your correspondents, oblig- 
ingly explain the passage in the will of the Farl 
of Salisbury, the natural son of Henry IL., wherein 


for to me cetera desunt. 
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he beque aths towards the building of a monas- | from 1782 to 170 to the editorial care of Dr. Thom. Edmu 
tery, “a thousand sheep, three hundred muttuns, oa _ ee —— himself of this opportunity, EN. 
forty-cight oxen, and fifteen bulls.” anc um er the she iter of poor Buchanan’s nz une, to dig. ward 
: a der] charge the vials of his wrath against a portion of the roto 
[ quote wom the last number of the Quarterly | Scottish clergy and others. These scurrilities Buchanan 1. C 
Review, Pp. 136. S. M. justly disclaimed ; and in the Postscript to his Genera 1G 
- . ‘ — View of the Fisheries of Great Britain, 1794, resented ‘ashe 
Pus Vavsne ey Oe hat is the origin, and | the in lign lity severely, and promised “to purge out ql] ae 
who is the author, of The Causidicade. A Pane- | his dirty evomitions from the second edition.” An, ng were 
eyri-Saliri-Serio-Comic- Dramatical Poem on the | other periodicals in which Dr. Thomson was engaged men 
Strange Resignation aud Strange Promotion. By | Were The English Review, the European Magazine, the Prefa 
” “i Political Herald, and the Whitehall Evening Post. For , 

Periinus Pelagius. Fourth Edition. London, - a ’ bn +e ms 
. 7 “ : ate notice of Renwick Williams, the monster of London, ge A 
Printed Jor M. € ooper i Paternoster Row, 1743. our 24 S, viii, 229.7 “At 
(Price One Shilling.) ? . At 
Some of your correspondents versed in the his- (JvoTation. — Where are the under-mentioned yt 
tory of the Bar and the traditions of Westminster lines to be found ? J 
UF 


Hall, may perhaps be enabled to throw some light 


on the mass of personal allusions scattered through- | 


M. N.S. 


out this very bitter effusion. 





Queries with Answers. 
Dr. AntreupincAri1a.—Can I be informed who 
was the malevolent (I suppose English) author 
and critic under this compound name, of whom 


the Rev. John Lanne Buchanan, in A Defence of 


“A boat at midnight sent alone 
To drift upon the moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
Are like what I am, without thee!” 


THEODORE. 


See Moore’s Loves of the Angels, near the end of the 
Second Angel’s Story. ] 





Masquerapes. — When were public masquer- 
ades introduced into this country, and what kind 




















the Scots Highlanders (London, 1794, 8vo.), com- | of reception did they meet with ? M. A. 
plains in the subjo ned extract (pp- 266-7.), { Masquerades are said to have been invented by Gra- 
with any particulars of the London “ monster,” | nacci, an Italian, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- . 
also therein referred to? tury. At all events they were fashionable in Italy as vag 
: ‘ } P —_ — early as 1512, when they were introduced into England Orit 
“Th s a vicious singular animal of this description, | jn the reign of He nry VIII., as old Hall informs us in his { 
who has made a kind of livelihood for years, partly by | Chronicle (4to. Lond. 1809, p. 526.) He says, “On the lat 
imposition, and mostly by entertaining the publick with dale of the Epiphanie at night (1512-13) the king (Henry re 
malignant effusions of his own invention, at the expence | V]]I.) with a xi. other were disg ~~ after the maner _ 
of characters of worth and learning, especially if they are | of Italie, called am: aske, a thyng not seen afore in Englande ; am 
unfortunately age ntermeddling busy-body’s acquaint- thei were appareled in garmentes long and brode, wrought tior 
ance, and, among others, Mr. P(inkerton) himself is said | ay) with gold, with visers and cappes of gold; ‘end after Jas 
to have also felt his satire. People are not certain whe- the banket doen, these maskers came in, with sixe gen- inte 
ther this Proteus may not be the supposed author of a | tlemen disguised in silk [ which some take for the modern tak 
book entitled Dr. Antipudingaria, and to be seen in the domino), bearyng staffe torches, and desired the ladies to : 
British Museum: but Dr, Antipudingaria is less manly | qdaunce; some were content, and some that knewe the J 
than Mr. P., inasmuch as he dares not attack a man | fashion of it refused, because it was not a thyn + commonly wa 
under his own proper name, but like the monster, who | seen, And after thei daunced and commoned together, int 
lately infested the streets of London, by stabbing de- | ag the fashion of the maske is, thei tooke their leaue and pal 
fenceless women as they passed along, and secretly re- | departed, and so did the quene and all the ladies.” Henry >i 
joiced in this successful mode of assassination, So in kept his Christinas at Greenwich at this time. . , 
like manner this Dr. Antipudingaria securely assassin- | of 
ates the reputations, and tarnishes the learning too, of ‘Genuine Resectev Appresses.” — About me 
his acquaintances, especially if men of merit. In his the same time that the Rejected Addresses of his 
usual crafty manner he addresses the publick in the 7 and Hor Smi , : ial | 
third person singular, or in the plural number.” vames anc orace Smith made their appearance . 
Fr iditi “wig salle oll a volume containing the real Re jected Addresses x. 
D rom sees pone the veniews of the | was published. As the book is very scarce, could 82 
octor's spleen dnd venom seem to have been | you aioe me the names of the authors? It is no- I 
~ Some magazine or newspaper :— ticed in The Monthly Review. >a mi 
oe » 
: People are of opinion that he has fortified himself | This work was published by B. McMillan, and is en- no 
ately about the English Review, arising from some dirty [' "} . the pa 
eructations that have been belched out in that publica. | titled The Genuine Rejected Addresses, presented to 8 
tion.” &e. | Committee of Management for Drury Lane Theatre; pre- 0. 
’ + xr | ceded by that written by Lord Byron, and adopted by 
G. N. the Committee, 8vo. 1812. Many are anonymous; those de 
| The waspish critic noticed under the compound name | with the names or initials prefixed are the following :— (I 
of Dr, Antipudingaria is Dr. William Thomson. It ap- | Horace Twiss, Esq. Anna, a young lady in her fifteenth i 
pears that Buchanan, who knew more of Gaelic than | year. Wm. Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. John Taylor, Esq. y 
he did of English, in an unlucky moment entrusted | Alicia Lefanu. C. (two). T. J. Z. Z. Dr. Busby. - 
the,manuscript of his Travels in the Western Hebrides G. F. Busby, Esq. Josephus, Walter Henry Watts. m 
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fdmund L. Swift, Esq. Levet Desdaile. J. S., Cambridge. 
tN. Bellchambers. J. UH. B. Eugenius Roach, Ed- 
ward Ceorge laylor. John Pyt hes, E |- of 
‘roton House, Suffolk. Hugo Arnot, Esq. Icarius. J 
H.C. William Wastell, Esq. John Gorton, J. N. 

1G. David Huston. H.C. Moir. George Terry. Samuel 
lock Francis. F.T. T. J. Bavius. These, of course, 
e only a selection, as one hundred and twelve Addresses 





| Simpson. 


> 
\. 


were forwarded, some written by men of great, some by 
lier! Vide the 


men of little, and some by men of no talent. 


first edition of Rejected Addresses.] 


Preface to t! 
Arrour. — What is the m aAning of the word 
‘Attour,” used so frequently by Lindsay of Pits- 
cottie in his History of Se vtland ¢ L. 

Jamieson, in his Scottish Dic tronary, 8. V. Arour, Ar- 
wr, defines it, 1. Moreover; 2. Out from, or at an in- 
te distance from the person speaking or the object 
1 of. To stand attour is to keep off; to go attour, 
sove to some distance. | 












Replies. 
AND THE RECUSANTS 
(2"* S. x. 351.) 


JAMES I. 


Tam desirous ot expressing my sincere regret jor 
the want of courtesy of which Mr. ‘Tierney com- 
plains, and to offer him my apologies for it. 

I must acknowledge that my words did not at 
all clearly express the charge which I intended to 
bring. 

Unless Mr. Tierney hypothetically assigned a 
late subsequent to Feb. 22, 1604, his argument 
that the letter is hypocritical breaks down. Be- 
fore that date James was not engaged in persecu- 
i If, however, Mr. ‘Tierney only meant that 
James, having expressed confidence in the good 
intentions of the Pope, had no right afterwards to 
ike measures against “ papal interference,” I re- 
ly that esteem for the Pope’s personal character 
was not inconsistent with a desire to repress the 
interference which, at least in his opinion, was 
part of the Papal system. 

I can assure Mr. Trerney that I never thought 
of ‘attributing to him any improper motives. I 
merely believed that he was carried away by a false 
historical theory. a 

Of my misc uc tations, three (ix. 320. notet, and 
x. 82. col. 1. note*) are misprints. Dec, 38 (x. 
82. col. 2. note *) was a mistake of my own, which 
Iregret the more, as it caused Mr. Tierney so 
much troubl ‘The other reference (x. 82. col. 1. 
note T) was not intended to give the date of the 
paper. It relates to its place in the bundle at the 
8. P.O. 

My account of the 








: Pope's letter (x. 81.) was 
derived from Cranbourne’s letter to Lennox. 
(France, Jan. 1604-5.) I now suspect that both 
Mr. Tierney and myself have been mistaken ; 
and that this, and James's account only refer to a 
message sent through Lindsay, the J/etler con- 
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taining “ only generall curtesyes.” ‘There is no 
actual discrepancy between the two accounts. 

It is not impossible that James's story to Eliz- 
beth may be true. Ilis reason, derived from his 
about titl . is characteristic.* He 
may have been persuaded afterwards to open the 
letter. It is not absolutely necessary to suppose 
that he ever did open it 

James in his Latin letter asserts that some in- 
structions in writing were given in Scotland (Dodd 
App. \xviii.), and this with the full knowle 
that his statements would go to Rome, and would 
eventually be compared with Lindsay’s narrative 

This is supported by Cecil’s letter to Parry 
(France, Nov. 6. 1603), who represents Lindsay 
as fearing lest “ the ancient date of his instruc- 
tions and dispatch, not having any new direct 
lres to the Pope, would make his credytt to be 


touchiness 











’ 


called in question.’ 

Mr. Tierney suggests that the instructions 
may have been altered, especially as regards the 
education of the prince. Le argues — 

1. That Lindsay thought it necessary to apply 
for other instructions. 

So would any one who had received a message 
so long before. — 

2. That the Pope's letter and the memoranda 
are not in accordance on the point of the prince’s 
education. 

Not so, if my explanation of the letter just 
given be Besides, any father having 
stated his own adherence to a particular form of 
religion, would think it unnecessary to add that 
he would not allow his son to be educated in 
another, especially if he had just written that such 
‘ab ipsis nature legi- 


correct. 





a course was abhorrent 
bus.” 

On the other hand, if James had made th 
cession in order to obtain help from the Pope, he 
would certainly have sent information of it by 
another messenger, when Lindsay was prevented 


> con- 


from going. 

If he forged instructions at all, they would have 
been more to the purpose. 

If Lindsay had really reported that such a con- 
cession had been made, Bellarmine would have 
made use of it in his book. 

Cranbourne’s account of the instructions (in 
his letter to Lennox) may be quoted against me. 
I believe he is writing loosely. The dates which 
seem to follow from his narrative are incorrect. 
He seems to make the date of the instructions 
later than the real date can possibly be. This 
overthrows Mr. ‘Tierney’s argument that he was 
anxious to create a false impression by untrue 


* For the same kind of conduct see Calderwood, vi. 
794. I have no space to enter into the question of Lord 
Balmerino’s conduct. The real difficulty for those who 
believe that James’s statement was a simple falsehood is 

to explain the paper printed in Calderwood, vi. 811 
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indorsements, stating that they were written in 
Scotland. 

Nor are the instructions “ an apparently unim- 
portant paper.” They had to be copied for trans- 
lation to be sent to the Nuncio in 1603, and again 
for transmission to ambassadors, &e. in 1605. 
Cecil's secretaries were not likely to retain James's 
Scotch orthography, Xe. 

Mr, Tierney denies the existence of any such 
negotiations as I have described. 

The Nuncio’s message was sent on to James by 
Parry in August, 1603. James replied in Novem- 
ber, 1603, and in February, 1604 (France, Parry 
to Cecil, Feb. 13, 1604) two letters of Cardinal 
Aldobrandini were forwarded from Paris. Parry 
considered the contents of them to be highly un- 
satisfactory. 

Cecil’s answer is not preserved, nor are the 
Cardinal's letters (so far as I know); but there 
can be no doubt that the negotiation was then 
broken off. There is no trace of it in the S. P. O. 
afterwards, James's letter was written in the same 
month as that in which a favourable reception was 
given to the deputation at Wilton, which looks 
well for his intentions at the time. There is no 
sign of any attempt to spin matters out with a 
view to deceive the Pope. 

It is not the case that Parry was invested with 
power to treat with the Nuncio “ in any manner,” 
nor that the instructions about negotiating througli 
a third person were only given “ privately” to 
Parry. “ Illo” (Dod. Ap. Ixviii.) plainly refers 
to “ homine,” not to “ Nuncii.” 

The argument that there was no real negotia- 
tion in 1603, because James hesitated not to de- 
clare in 1605 that he had no private dealings 
with the Pope, refutes itself. Its only appearance 
of validity is derived from the words “ in anything 
that he had done” (x. 354.), which have no foun- 
dation whatever in the letter from which they are 
supposed to have been taken. (France, Cran- 
bourne to Parry, Feb. 20. 1605.) The writer is 
referring to James's intentions at the time at which 
he 78 writing. 

The statement that Lindsay “ gave out that he 

was charged with an embassy,” rests on Parry's 
letter to Cranbourne (France, Jan. 9, 1605). He 
says that Lindsay had, in Germany and Savoy, 
qualified “ hyself w™ y® title of Ambassad'.” Sem- 
ple (x. 354.) acquaints Lindsay with the charge. 
Lindsay does not distinctly deny it, but merely 
says (Spain, Lindsay to Semple, Sept. 18. 1605) 
that he is ready to answer, 
“ That I nather did nor said anything ather in Roome, or 
in my pasage bot that q**e I had chairge quhich indeed 
was no more bot ane memorial, as my lord of Sallisberrie 
did namit in the Star Chalmer, nather did I euer pas the 
boundes of general Complements of courtesie.” 


On the other hand, “ charge’ 
translated “charge or commission.” 


is not necessarily 


If Mr. 
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Tierney is right in his translation he has con. 
victed Lindsay of falsehood. Probably Lindsay 
only meant that he had no public and acknow. 
ledged commission. 

For one correction I have to thank Mr. Trep- 
ney. Instead of “ on his arrival,” 1 should haye 
written “ at Venice.” Villeroi does not speak of 
his information as a mere report. He probably 
got it from the French ambassador at Venice, 
He adds : — 

“ Je prie Dieu qu'il (i.e. Lindsay) soit aussi véritable 
en cela que je l’'ay reconnu menteur en plusieurs autres 
discours qui sont sortis de sa boutique.” (Dec. 22. 1604.) 
The utter disbelief of Villeroi in the stories which 
from time to time reached him from Rome speaks 
strongly in favour of James. The French govern- 
ment was generally in a mood to credit him with 
a foolish action, without looking too closely into 
the evidence. 

Perhaps my phrase was rather too strong about 
Cardinal Camerino’s books. The sense of the 
letter quoted (France, Cranbourne to Parry, Feb. 
20, 1605), seems to be, “ We do not want the 
present, but if it is pressed, take it quietly rather 
than make a scene.” 

I admit that the sentence in x. 82. col, 2. 1.7, 
should have been worded, “ The Pope expressed 
to Lindsay his intention of sending an envoy into 
England, though the particulars of the mission 
were not decided on. (Italy, Lindsay to the 
King, Feb. 5. 1605.) It soon became publicly 
known that consultations were being held on the 
affairs of England. (Parry to Cranbourne, Feb. 
7. 1605.*)” 

Mr. Tierney thinks this to have been in 
answer to a message from James. Even if such 
& mgssage were given in Scotland, it must have 
been retracted in England, so that the argument 
from Lindsay's expressions is worthless, But in 
fact the supposition that Lindsay brought any 
such message is irreconcilable with the passage 
from his letter to the King quoted by Mr. Tirr- 
neY (x. 354.), and still more so with the extract 
quoted above from his letter to Semple: except 
upon the hypothesis that Villeroi was right in 
describing him as a liar, an hypothesis which Mg. 
Tierney is hardly likely to look upon with favour. 
Nothing can be more distinct than Lindsay's as 
surances that he said nothing but what was in the 
four articles. : 

I should be sorry to see anything ridiculous in 
the personal character of the Pope, earnestly as 
he hoped against hope for what was in his eyes 
the prospect of conferring on England the greatest 
of possible benefits. Still there certainly was 4 
ridiculous side in the way in which the most un- 


* This is the true date of the letter; though Parry 
wrote by mistake, Jan. 7. He had information from the 
Nuncio, and also from “ y® Cursory Gazette yt came from 
Rome.” 
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likely schemes were caught at, and I am sure Mr. 
Tavey will agree with me that it would have 


been better that James should liave made what he | 


could of this, than that he should have relapsed 
into persec ution. 

Iam sorry that these remarks have assumed a 
curt and seemingly uncourteous form. I beg that 
Mr. Tierney will attribute this to an intimation 
which I have received from the Editor that he is 
only able to place a limited space at my disposal 
For the same reason I doubt whether I ‘have been 
able to do justice to myself. I have been forced 
to content myself with merely indicating argu- 
ments, and to omit the quotations on which they 
are based. Still, I hope that I have said enough 
to show where the truth really lies. 

S. R. Garpiner. 





TURNSTILES IN HOLBORN 
(2"¢ S. x. 372.) 


If Little Turnstile is more modern in its erection 
than Great Turnstile, as a passage or turning- 
stile alley it is probably quite as ancient. I 
suspect that when George Hutton printed Sir 
Edwin Sandys’s Europe Speculum (a very curious 
book, by the bye), there were no houses erected 
in the Upper or Little Turnstile Alley. The first 
who attempted to build a cottage there met with 
considerable op position ; for, from “ time out of 
mind,” it was regarded as a public thoroughfare 
of much value, leading as it did from St. Cle- 
ment’s and Lincoln's Inn Fields to the church of 
St. Giles’ and the old market in Bloomsbury. I 
can illustrate this from an “ Order of Sessions,’ 
which I recently copied from the Middlesex County 
Records, It is dated August, 1660: — 

“ This day, upon reading the humble petition of many 
of the inhabitants of S*. Giles-in-the-Fields, in the 
County of Middlesex, exhibited unto this Courte on be- 
halfe of themselves and other parishes, thereby shewing 
that, time out of minde, there was a faire and cleare way 
bothe to the Church and Markett through a faire and 
large passage of old called and knowne by the name of 
the U pp or Old Turnstile, in the head or upp part of 
Hobborne ; and that the saide passage is of late obstructed 
and stopped by one Arthur Newman, who is now erect- 
ing a small building in and uppon the ground where the 
saide passage was, to the great prejudice and common 
annoyance, not only .of the neighbouring inhabitants 
there, but of all other people that way passing, and 
prayed that the saide buildinge now in erecting may be 
stopped and hindred, and that he may not proceed any 
further therein. The Courte doth think it fitt, and there- 
upon doth desire Mt Wharton and M* Jeggon, twoe of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for this re ounty, to view 
the saide building complained of, and to take some course 
for the removal of the saide annoyance.” 


The neighbourhood of the Holborn Turnstiles 
was sadly disreputable. The brothels and ale- 
houses of Whetstone Park were notorious long 
before Hudibras was written. 


I have a copy of 
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a Presentment of the Jury of Middlesex of the 
‘Ist Edward VL., in which they — 
* Present John Coke, Sadler, of the parishe of Saynct 
( le ments, who hathe twoe tenements be the Turne stylle 
in Holborne, and thei that dwellythe in theym have byn 
indyted before, we knowe not howe ave tymes for 
evyll persons, and alwayes the saide Coke theire land- 
lord, and other of theire affynytie, bearethe theym oute 
agaynst all good Justice.” 
IF. Somner MerryweaTurr. 
Coiney Hatch. 


CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(2 S. x. 247.) 

Although I cannot fully answer the inquiry of 
E. J.S. as to the “ancestry of the father of 
Charles Dibdin,” I can offer him the result of 
some researches into the connection of the poet 
with this town. 

His birth here is undoubted*, and although the 
exact spot remains unknown, it is traditionally 
recorded to have been “ in a lane, by a singular 
coincidence, within a short distance of the natal 
place of Doctor Watts.” The village of Dibden, 
on the opposite shore of Southampton Water, a 
few miles from this town, “ called in Domesday 
Depe-dene,” from its “ situation in a thickly 
wooded dell,” was a “ place of importance at the 
time of the Conquest, and had a fishery and sal- 
tern.” I have gathered these particulars from 
local topographies, to show that the article in the 

enny Cyclopedia, which states that the poet's 
“ grandfather was a considerable merchant, and 
founded the village of Dibden, which bears his 
name,” has, so far as the latter statement is con- 
cerned, no foundation in fact. Ihave ascertained 
by personal inquiry on the spot, and examination 
of the memorials in the picturesque little church 
and graveyard there, that no traditions connected 
with a family of the name exist in the village; 
and through the courtesy of the present rector of 
Dibden, the Rev. Edward Carlyon, I have learnt 
that the name does not once occur in the parish 
registers (which commence in 1556) till the very 
end of the seventeenth century, when there was a 
person of the name, I am informed, receiving 
parish relief. One other item of information I 
have obtained from an old resident whose grand- 

mother remembered the incident, viz., that Incle- 
don, who was a native of Cornwall, came here in 


* The entry of his baptism, whic h after some search I 
have succeeded in discovering, is as follows : “ 1745. 
Charles, son of Thomas Dibdin, CLERK OF THIS PARISH, 
baptized in private March 4, received in(to) Church 29.” 
Several of the name reside still in this town, all in the 
humbler walks of life: one living near, if not on the very 
spot of Dibdin’s birth, informs me his father remembered 
the embryo composer taking part in the “ service of 
song” in the parish church where he was (as above) 
baptized, viz. Holyrood Church in this town, 
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a vessel trading to this port,—said to have been a which a valued correspondent informs me was ‘ perpe. 


boy on board a ecollier,—and meeting with 
treatment, or otherwise disgusted with his pro- 
fession, ran away from his ship, and secreted 
himself in the town till after her departure, when 
he commenced singing in the streets for main- 
tenance, and in this capacity was heard and en- 
the manager of the theatre, who after- 
mploy« d Dibdin to write songs for Incledon 
the stage.* As the claim of Dibdin’s 
* Sea-Songs” has re- 


gaged by 
wards ¢ 
to sing on 
compositions to be called 
cently been discussed in your pages, may it not 
have been that Ineledon furnished the materials 
of nautical lore they contain, which Dibdin worked 
up into those spirit-stirring ballads which, be the 
question what it may as to their truly nautical 
character, certainly exercised great influence on 
the minds and hearts of our sailors, and even at 
the present day have lost but little of their power 
to charm ? Henry W, S. Taytror. 


Southampton. 





Vernon's Testament or 1646, 1647 (2™ S. x. 
331. 372.) —Dr. Cotton says in his interesting Note 
on the Bourdeaux Testament (ante, p. 372.), that 
he has never yet found in any library, public or 
private, Veron’s Testament of 1646 or 1647. It 
may therefore interest him and others to know 
that I discovered a copy of the edition of 1646 in 
the Chapter Library at Salisbury in the autumn 
of 1857. The precise title is, I believe, as follows : 

“Le Nouveau Testament de Jesus-Christ, selon l’edition 
imprimée & Rome par le Commandement de N. 8. Pere le 
Pape Sixte V. de la Traduction des Docteurs de I’Uni- 
versité de Louvain. Paris. Chez Gabriel Clopjeau, 1646.” 
Sm. 12°, Title and approbation two leaves, pp. 885. 

The edition of 1647 was sold at the sale of Dr. 
Hawtrey’s library in 1853, where it produced 211, 
The title given in the Sale Catalogue was— 

“Le Nouveau Testament de la Traduction des Docteurs 
de Louvain, reveue et corrigée si généralement, qu'elle 
est au vray une Traduction nouvelle, &c., par Francois 
Veron, Paris, 1647, 4to.” 

F. S. Exuts. 


33. King Street, Covent Garden. 


Tur Fetericg Brass (2™ 8. x. 367.) —I am 
glad your correspondent, A. J. M., has called at- 
tention to the noble Felbrigg brass in its present 
neglected state. The following extract from a 
letter by Vice-Admiral W. H. Smyth may, if 
printed in your columns, arrest the “ wanton de. 
struction” of monuments by those who are in 
duty bound to preserve them : — 

Pics In my last letter I alluded to the wanton destruc- 
tion of the Felbrigge monument at Playford, an act 


* It was, too, from this connection, probably, that Dib- 
din, who was designed for the clerical profession, acquired 
a love for dramatic pursuits, as I find it stated of him, 
that “in early life he possessed considerable merit as an 
actor.” 


il]-*| trated by the ipsis manibus of twoclergymen. No plough. 


man, street sweeper, or marine store dealer, would hay 
done such a thing.’ 
And in a recent letter from Mr. Albert Way, 
that energetic antiquary, says : : 
“ When I offered, some twelve or fifteen years ago, to 
have the figure and canopy of the founder of Playford 
church, which had been most violently torn from its 
resting-place, made good at my own expense, the incum- 
bent declined to permit anything of that kind to be done.” 
The excuse was truly iconoclastic : 
in the 


hearers 


“ That if the brass of Sir George were fixed 1 
chancel, it would distract the attention of his 
during divine service.” 





Such conduct deserves the reprobation of every 
Christian, archeologist, or man of taste ; and the 
various Antiquarian Societies might be doing 
some good if they protected monuments of this 


nature from damage or loss. 


W. Warwick Kine 
Cuances or the Moon (2 S, x. 256.) —In 
the Atheneum of 1849, February and March, the 
moon was put on her trial. Dr. Forster of 
Bruges, a well-known meteorologist, had declared 
to the Astronomical Society that, in journals kept 
by himself, his father, and his grandfather, from 
1767 to 1849, every Saturday’s new moon had 
been followed, nineteen times out of twenty, by 
twenty wet and windy days. The Atheneum of 
Feb. 17, ‘noticing this declaration, reminded its 
readers that the next Saturday new moon was to 
be on the 24th of March ensuing. And it s0 
happened that after a tolerable course of dry 
weather, there was some more rain and wind on 
that Saturday, followed by a week of clouds and 
slight rain and snow. The correspondents of the 
Atheneum quoted several popular sayings. As, 
“Saturday moon and Sunday fall, 
Never was fair and never wool.” 

“ Tf a Saturday’s moon ; 

Come once in seven years, it comes too soon.” 
One correspondent said he had heard it at sea 
all his life from English, American, French, and 
Spanish seamen; and once from a Chinese pilot: 
he added that he had constantly observed the phe- 
nomenon. Another correspondent affirmed that 
seamen would as soon sail on Friday as be in 
the Channel after a Saturday's moon. ~ All which 

is curious, whether the thing be true or false. 
‘ A. De MoreGav. 
Bastarp (2° §. x. 44. 178. 279.) — Perhaps 
the most improbable etymology of this word is that 
from the Celtic. Leibnitz derives it from “bassus, 
vilis, humilis, et art, genus ;" Cujax and _ others 
from “G. bis-art, pessima soboles ;" Kilian, on 
the contrary, from “ best-art, optima soboles. 
Wachter thinks bast may be from raoros, thalamus; 
“nam hoc conjunctum cum art efficit eum qut Vi- 
tio lecti genialis laborat. Qualis omnino est bus- 


[2"4 S. X. Nov. 24,9, 
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tardus. Simili compositum est bankart (nothus),” 
which he derives from “bank, torum, art, vitio affee- 
tum ejus rei cui annectitur.” But in O. Fr. bast 
‘: a“ bastard,” and I am inclined to think that 
this word is merely another orthography of bas, 
which may have been used in the same sense; and 
that bastard is from bas-art or bast-art, i. e. “of a 
low or base nature;” which agrees wih Leibnitz. 
The O. G. bos is “ malus” “et malum,” and bast, 
*yinculum,” which like band comes from binden, to 
bind. The literal meaning of the O.G. art is genus, 
indoles ( gute art, bona indoles, dbise art, mala in- 
doles; es hat keine art, non decet, decens, 
martig, indecens. (Cf. Wachter.) But art is, as 
Wachter observes, frequently used in a vitupera- 
tive sense, as dronkart, bankart, bastard, dullard, 
guiscard, cornard, louschard, babillard, «ce, Art, 
ard, ert, would seem sometimes to denote “ inha- 
bitant of” and “like unto,” and, from the numerous 
surnames in which they are found as a final, they 
may in some cases possibly be used in a diminutive 
sense. There are, however, many European names 
where art, ard, and arth are from O. G. hart, fortis, 
valde; as Cunard or Hunnard, “ very strong” or 
“powerful in lineage;” Erard or Ehrhart, “strong 
inhonor;” Gerrard, “strong in war; Goddard, 
“strong in God;” Hogarth, “very thoughtful, 
careful, or prudent; Leonard, “strong asa lion ;” 
Lepard, Leopard, or Liubhart, “ powerful in affec- 
tion;” Maynard, “very mighty ;” Reichart or 
Richard, “very powerful or rich.” 

R. S. CuHarnock. 
265.) — Col- 
Mr. 


arlig, 


Provipentrat Escaprs (2"4 S. x. 
lections of these have already been made. 
WittraMs may be referred to: — 


“A Complete History of the most remarkable Provi- 
ences, both of Judgment and Mercy, which have ap- 
peared in the Present Age; to which is added w _ —— 
is curious in the Works of Nature and Art. y W. 
Turner, folio, 1697.” 

“Remarkable Providences; or the Mercies 
exemplified in many extraordinary instances of Men, 
Women, and Children being almost miraculously pre- 
served from Premature Death. Collected and arranged 


of God 


from various Sources, by Joseph Taylor. i12mo, London, 
Hatchards, 1821.’ 
Reference may also be made to the “ Treatise 


See Works, 6 vols. 
WirtrtaM Bares. 


on Providence” 
8vo. 1820, 
Edgbaston. 


by Flavel. 


Hervert —_ Les (2™¢ §. ix. 94.) —If your | 


correspondent H. E. Wirxryson will give me his 
address I will, on my next visit to London, show 
him several poems of Herbert Knowles. 

T. Wirson. 

Crimbles House, Leeds. 

Battie or tur Borne (2 S. x. 326.)—Your 
correspondent must be in search of the Journal 
of the Very Rev. Rowland Davies, LL.D., Dean 
of Ross, Jrom March 8, 1689, to Sept. 29, 1690, 
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edited by Richard Caulfield, B.A., for the Camden 
Society, and given as one of its pub ications for 
the year 1856. In 1695, as stated in Bp. Downes’ 
MS. Tour through Cork and Ross (see 2"¢ S. ix. 

45.), the county of Cork made its acknowledg- 
ments to the Dean of Ross for his great services 
against the Tories. Anupa, 


Earry Iravian Verstons or THe Brnre (2"4 
S. x. 306.) — The Italian version by Malermi, 
“ Venecia, Mccccixxt, in kalendo de Augusto 
(per Vindelino de Spira), is described by Brunet 
(Manuel), and by De Bure, his Bibliogr. In- 
structive, No. 68. Brunet says there is a copy in 
Lord Spencer's library, described by Dibdin in 
/Edes Alth rp, ii. No. 1047. 

There appear to have been several editions of 
this version, some of which are described by Bru- 
net. One, dated mecccixxxt., is described in the 
Bibliotheca Smithiana; and is, therefore, proba- 
bly in Geo. ILL.’s Library at the British Museum. 

‘But there was another Italian version of the 
Bible, published also in 1471, “in kalendo de 
Octobrio.” 

De Bure, in describing Malermi’s v« 
speaks of this edition, which, however, he admits 
he had not seen, calling it a second edition of 
Malermi; but Brunet says it is “da incerto au- 
tore,” adding, “cette traduction différe beaucoup 
de la précedente, surtout dans I’ancien testament ; 
ce qui fait conjecturer qu'elle est d’un autre que 
Malermi.” A copy of this appears also to be in 
Lord Spencer's library. There was a copy in 
Smith's library. This version does not appear to 
have been ever reprinted. 

In De Bure’s Catalogue de la Valliere, No. 69., 
is a * superb e exemplaire imprimé sur velin” of 
this version ; prob: ably that which afterwards came 
into the possession of Earl Spencer. The Duke 
de la Valliére also possessed copies of three edi- 
tions of Malermi’s Bible, a.v. 1477 and 1487 ; and 
a quarto edition, no date. 

There were other early versions of the Bible in 
Italian, viz. by Bruccioli, Venice, 1538 (Cat. de la 
sag No. 93.), several times reprinted ; and 
one by Marmochino, 1538, which Le Long says, 
although professing to be a new version, was in 
fact taken (with alterations) from Bruccioli. ape 
version contains the apocryphal Third Book of 
(See Biblioth. Smithiana.) 

Mr. Irvine assumes that these printed ver- 
sions had the “approbation of the Inquisition,” 
but on what ground I am at a loss to imagine. 

Rn. J. BR. 
I believe to be the 
from the 


rsion, 


I have before me what 
latest edition of Malermi’s translation 
Vulgate. The title isa 

“ Biblia Volgare: 


follows: — 

laquale contiene in se tutti i libri del 
Vecchio e Nuovo Testamento: con li Summarij di tutti 
li Capitoli, e con due Tavole....... Nuovamente 
riscontrata con la latina autentica, con licentia della §. 
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Inquisitione ristampata, e da molti errori con ogni dili- ing to Alrichesey, now Arlsey, co. Bedford, from 


gentia corretta. In Vinegia appresso Girolamo Scotto. 


MDLXVIL.” 

I know of no better or fuller account of the 
version than that contained in Townley's Biblical 
Literature, vol. ii. 137-8. Malermi was a Camal- 
dolese monk, and is said to have executed the 
translation in eight months. G. M. G. 


Puaiw anv Tartan (2™ §S. x. 228. 
is the garment, “ tartan” the checked material of 
which it and the kilt are made. The “ tartan” 
denotes the clan to which the wearer of the plaid 


and kilt belongs. We G. 





RemMARKABLE Curnese Propuecy: tue Poo- 
naNnas, A Nation witu Taixs (2 §. x. 322.) — 
With an eye to the present occurrences in China 
you will think the following reference to the Eight 


Years’ Voyage of Willem Ysbrandtsz Bontehoe of 


Hoorn of sufficient interest to allow it an insertion. 

In the year 1623 the Dutch Commander Bon- 
tekoe was cruising near the coasts of China, whither 
he had been directed by the East India Company 
in order to conclude a treaty of commerce and 
friendship with the wily celestials. The Chinese 
oflicials of course were procrastinating and shufll- 
ing (as is their wont), promising great things, and, 
in the meanwhile, continually trying to burn the 
Netherlands flotilla by letting fire-ships tied to- 
gether float off the stream where it used to resort 
to. Bontekoe upon this captured a native vessel 
bound for Manilla, and manned with 290 souls, 
most of whom he transferred to his ship, the “Gron- 
ingen.” Now he says — 

“ More than once on that day I betook myself to my 
cabin in great want of sleep, but fruitlessly, and every 
time I came back upon deck the captives instantly made 
room, and on both sides fell on their knees with hands 
folded, indeed behaving like lambs. Now I was told 
there circulated a prophecy amongst them to the pur- 
port, that once their country would be conquered by red- 
bearded men, and as I had a red beard myself, they 
therefore seemed to look at me with the greater respect. 
But this was only a bit of folk-lore, and of no great im- 
portance.” 

For a member of the nation, whose sons the 
Chinese design as the red-haired devils, I need not 


\—* Plaid” | 





the originals in the possession of Stacey Grimaldi, 
Esq., F.S.A. The abbey possessed, not only the 
advowson, but a manor at that place: the latte 
from the time of the Confessor, or Earl Harold, 
although at the time of the Domesday survey it is 
described as Terra Episcopi Dunelmensis, to whom, 
in some way unexplained, it appears to have been 
temporarily alienated. This manor, however, js 
rated as eight hides, whilst in the Testa de Neville 
the abbat of Waltham holds only three hides a 
Aylricheseye. (“ Theydon Boyl” in p. 240. is an 
obvious misprint for Theydon Boys, co. Essex.) 
Joun Gouacu Nicuors, 


Derivation or ARTILLERY (2° S. x. 70. 215.) 
—The word “artillery ” is doubtless derived as W, 
L. Y. suggests, from “ arc,” a bow (French), and 
“tirer,” to draw; and is used in that sense in the 
following quotation: — 

“Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad,” &.—| 
Sam, xx. 40. 

Artuur Hou roy, 

Law anv Poison (2"¢ S. viii. 130.) — Possibly 

Philocleon. 

Tes av o'amoxre ivauut ; mas; Sére wor Eidos 
Orws Tayior } mivdK.oy TimnreKor. 

Bdelycleon, “AvOpwros obros wéya re Spaceier Kaxdy, 

Ve spe, V. 165. 


H. B.C 


oimoe SeiAaos* 


U. U. Club. 


Cuarves Marte (2™ §, x. 230.) —Norrants 
will find the ancestry of Charles Martel traced up 
to St. Arnoul in Koch, Tables Généalogiques, and 
other works of the same class. Me etss. 


Depications To THE Derry (2™ S. x. 177. 217. 
258.)— In the Arminian Controversy James |. 
took an active part, and ordered his “ ambassa- 
dors to advise the States of Holland to beware in 
time of heretical preachers, and not to suffer them 
to creep into their State.” His Majesty, both in 
Latin and English, was pleased to inform them as 
“a Christian King, the Defender of the Faith, 
keeper and avenger of both the tables of the Law, 


| and nursing father of the Church,” that he re- 


subjoin my supposition as to the probable fulfil- | 


lers of the above prediction! 

In my article on the “Poonangs” a mistatement 
irs. Itis not Mr. van Houtrop offered the 
Sultan to find him out some specimina of natives 
with tails; but it is the Sultan who presented his 
services in the case to the gentleman aforesaid. 

J. H. van Lennep. 


oce 


Zeyst, near Utrecht. 

Estates or WattHam Anpey (2™ S. x. 239.) 
— Some account of the cartularies of Waltham 
Abbey and their contents will be found in the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vol. vi., 


quires a book written by Professor Vorstius to be 
burned, and dedicates his own book, as near as 
possible in the spirit of our subject, “ ‘To the honour 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, ‘The eter- 
nal Sonne of the eternal Father.” (Declaration 


| against Vorstius, 1612.) G. N. 
The Penitent Pilgrim (Brathwaite’s), 1644, 


| “To that immaculate Lambe Christ Jesus; the 


where I edited a series of original charters relat- | 


sole Saviour and Receiver of every penitent sin- 
ner; hath this poore pilgrime humbly here pre- 
sented his penitential teares.” G. Orror. 

“ Srark-nakep Lapy” (2™ §. x. 271.)—It 
Ma. Smiru had been a gouty subject, he would 
have found its name under the familiar title (to 


(2s S. X. Nov. 24, "60, 
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those so afflicted) of Colchicum autumnale. I have 
seen it, within a few miles of Cambridge, bloom- 
ing abundantly and beautiful in its wild st: — 

= 


PraipeAux AND Brake or BArBapoes Pe S. 
x. 347.)—Ina will find several notices of mem- 





| 


bers of these families in a collection of West In- | 


dian records and monumental inscriptions, in MS. 
lately presented to the British Muse = 

Nicholas Blake, of Bishop’s Mead, Craford, 
Kent; of London, and of Barba loss, was a 
Spanish merchant, and appears to have been a 
rother of Admiral Robert Blake. 

He m irried, 1664, Mary Mussinden, of a well- 
known Devonshire family. His next wife was 
Judith——. She survived him (dying in 1667). 
His first wife, who died in 1663, appears to have 
been the widow of a Mr. Wilson. By Mr. N. 
Blake she had a son, also called Nicholas, who 
was the father of Benjamin Blake, of Jamaica, 
who, again, was father of two sons, viz. 1. Nicho- 
las, and 2. Benjamin. ‘The latter had three sons: 
1. William, Spe vaker of the House of Assembly, 
und whose daughter, Margaret Bonella, married 
Samuel W. Houghton, son of Colonel Richard 
Houghton (Houghton-James.) 2. Benjamin Wm. 
3. Nicholas Allen Blake. 

These Blakes were cousins of a family of .* 
same name, and which, I believe, was settled i 
Antigua. 

Elizabeth Blake (as above) in her will, 26th 
Oct. 1663, names her cousins John Blake and 
Nicholas Prideaux. ‘The witnesses are, 1. Nicho- 
las Prideaux ; 2. Hercules Tervil; 3. H. Turvile ; 
4. Thomas Mortimer. Spa. 

N.B. Could Ina favour Srat with a list of the 
names that occur in the will of Mr. Prideaux 
which she mentions ? 


Gainsnoroucn'’s Cuoer-p’(uvre (2 §. x. 
290.)—Gainsborough’s picture of “ The Cottage 
Girl going to a Brook for Water,” is now at Te- 
hidy Park, Redruth, Cornwall, the seat of John 
Basset, Esq., the great-nephew of the Sir F. Basset 
who purchased the picture. J.P. 


Ayecpnote oF Oxtver Cromwewi (2™ §,. x. 
504.) This anecdote, as quoted by G. N. from 
The Treasury of Wit, differs in some p: irticulars 
from that related in the Perfect Politician, 1660, 
so [ transcribe it, with the author's reflections on 
same, pro bono publico oo 

Cromwell, “ approaching near to the body of the Scots 
army, one that knew the Lord General, fired a carbine at 

im, but timerously; which he seeing, called out and 


The motto in the title-page of this curious book 
(which abounds with proverbs and puns) is — 
“ Qui nescit Dissimulare, nescit Regnare.” 
Grorce Lioyp. 


BartTuoLtemew Tuomas Duniae (2"* S. viii. 9.) 
— In Nichols’s Jllustrations of Literature, vol. vii. 
p- 156., Dr. Anderson, writing to Bp. Percy, 3rd 
Sept. 1805, says : — 

“A son of Counsellor Duhigg, an agreeable young 
man, brought me a present of his father's publications, 
‘ King’s Inns Remembrancer,’ and two pamphlets. Mr. 
Duhigg is highly commended as a legal antiquary by 
our friend Dr. Ledwich, and appears to be a writer of 
curious research and information; but he writes a bad 
English style. He is publishing the ‘ History of _ the 
King’s Inns’; I hope it is written with more simplicity 
and perspicuity.” 

It does not appear that Mr. Duhigg published 
any work since this History in 1806. But all 
who are familiar with the dreary publication will 
agree that the hope expressed by worthy Dr. 
Anderson for “ more simplicity and perspicuity,” 
was certainly never realised by the author. Mr. 
Duhige was called to the Irish bar in 1775, and 
died in 1813. J. D. H. 

Dublin. 

Penprett Famiry (2 S. x. 306.) — The fol- 
lowing is extracted from Burke's Heraldic Regis- 

r, p. 87: — 

“The pension of 100 marks, granted to Richard Pen- 
derell, continues to be paid (1850) to his representatives, 
and several members of the family, in various conditions 
of life, have been connected for some generations with the 


| county of Sussex. One of them a few vears since kept 


an inn at Lewes, bearing the sign of the * Royal Oak.’’ 
C. J. Roprnson. 
The information required will be found in the 
appendix to the Boscobel Tracts, edited by Hughes, 
2nd edit., published by Blackwood about two years 


| ago. PEREGRINE. 


Reform Club. 

The epitaph on Richard Pendrell in St. Giles in the 
Fields, forwarded by G. N., appeared in our 1 §. xi. 410. 
— Ep. 

Hem or Lapy Catuertne Grey (2" S. x. 
349.) — P. R. will find an excellent pedigree, 
showing the descent and representation of the 
“sole heiress of the Duke of Chandos,” prefixed 
to the Life of Lady Jane Grey by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 8vo. P. R. seems to use the term repre- 


| sentatives for descendants: other families may be 
| descended, as he states, but nevertheless are not 


told him, * That if he had been one of his Souldiers, he 


should have been cashier’d for firing at that distance. 
But the truth is,” adds the anonymous writer, “ these 
daring actions in Generals, favour more of valour then 
discretion: Bullets distinguish not betwixt the meanest 
private souldier and the most puissant General, if he 
came in their w ay. 


| 
} 


the representatives. No genealogist will question 
the descent of the Duke of Buckingham. J.R. 


Oureuant = Exernant (2™ S. ix. 386. 434.; x. 
56.) — This was commen in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Thus, e. g. in Cooper's Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, 1584, oliphant is always put for elephant, 
as in elephas and its derivatives; and in Art. 
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“'Taprobane,” “ They hunt tigers, oliphants, and 
panthers, of the which there is great plentie.” 
B. H, C. 
Tue Stationers or THe Mippie Aces (2™ S. 
x. 347.) — The Cyclopadist has certainly drawn 
on his imagination for his description of the nor- 
mal mode of transacting business by the stationers 
of the Middle Ages. Du Cange gives us various 
meanings of the word “ Stationarius,” among the 
rest : — 
“ Si Abrorum veniitores, Librarii, 
seu librariis: Anglice Stationers, quomodd 
labant mercium vilissimarum institores, qui in foro 
ws habebant. Statutum Universitatis Parisiensis 
utum ant De Stationariis, sive Librariis ; 
narii, qui vul appellantur, sive Librarii. .. . 
lant sacramentum, xl libros recipiendo 
3, custodiendo, expone ndo ec 


sden vendendo . 
legitime se habebunt.” 


m et 
er etl 


itionarii, I & stationi- 


hus ollicinis 


' 
0 lft. 
o 


pra 


Chis solemn oath imposed on the stationers would 
elfectually preclude the alleged practice of dividing 
books into detached parts, and lending the 
fragments at exorbitant prices. 

Du Cange gives us another name for “ Stationa- 
Apothecarius.” ‘“ Statio, Apotheca, Boutique 
Stationarius, Apothecarius.” It is curious to ob- 
serve how a word comes to be at length restricted 
from a general to a very particular meaning. 
Apothecary now means exclusively a vendor of 
drugs ; strictly speaking, whoever keeps 
a shop, store, magazine, or warehouse, in which he 
deposits goods of any kind, is an apothecary ; and, 
par farmer! ‘The more 
meaning of dro@n«xn with the Greeks was a barn: 
so that that noble specimen of a Briton an Eng- 
lish farmer ac strict derivation 


ording to the 
of the word, othecary. Joun WILLIAMS. 
Art 


Sperittinc Parser (2 S. ix. 427.) —I lately 
found, in the official Catalogue of the Great Exhi- 
bition, directions for splitting paper, which Est: 
may find useful :— 


out 


rius 


Ww her eas, 


excellence, a common 


is, 
an ay 
10's Court. 


; ; ; } 
I'wo pieces of calico are firmly cemented on the sides | 


genth 
act 


the paper, and dried. Bya pull on each side, 
the paper splits into halves: the esion between the 
paper and the calico being greater than that of the sur- 
faces of the paper to each other. The split portions may 
be removed by damping, and so loosening the paste be- 
tween the calico and paper.” 

F. L. 


(2"¢ S. x. 268.) — 
by Mr. In- 
Edonis Neuhusii Theatrum 
Ingenii Humani, sive de TTominum 
indole et Animi moribus, libri duo. Ams- 
telodami clolocixiv.? May I, in my turn, ask 
for some particulars of Edo Neuhaus, or Neuhu- 
the author of this book? I gather from the 
dedicatory preface that it first appeared about 
forty-six years previously. WiutoraM Bares. 
Edgbaston. 


THEATRE INGENvITY” 
Is the book alluded to under this title 
GLIs a translation of 
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